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Mucu study has of late years been given to those branches of 
national antiquities which throw light upon prehistoric conditions. 
Institutions which, existing in modern times, can be traced back 
to ancient originals and ancient institutions which have been put 
on one side for others of modern origin; laws which are only 
preserved in early codes and laws which still obtain in certain 
localities generally in opposition, or as exceptions, to the general 
law; customs and ceremonies which have lingered round sacred 
or legal acts and customs, and ceremonies which merely have a 
soc.al sanction; beliefs and practices which depend only upon 
tradition for their forms and upon ‘‘ mere superstition,’’ as it is 
termed, for their continuance—these, and all the wealth of material 
obtainable from Marchen, legend and tradition, have been the 
subject of special and earnest enquiry ever since the brothers 
Grimm startled the student-world with their philological research 
and their work on German mythology. 

This study has taken several directions. It has been made 
subservient to many theories. Of these the most effective in its 
influence was the Aryan theory under which everywhere was found 
an ancient worship of the sun and dawn of which the folklore of 
the civilised world was deemed to be but the detritus. The next 
most important theory for which it has been made to do duty is the 
anthropological, whereby the cultus of modern savages was 
brought to bear upon its parellels discovered in the survivals of 
ancient culture in the civilized world, from which parallels it is 
claimed that civilized culture is directly inherited from an ancient 
condition of savagery. It has since then, in the masterful hands 
of Dr. Frazer, been called upon to prove the existence of a vast 
system of primitive belief parallel in every direction to savage 
thought and custom, attachable to an agricultural people and found 
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in all the countries of modern Europe. In minor directions it has 
been called upon for various services—the fire rites of the god Bel, 
the sun-temple origin of the ancient stone circles, the claims of an 
ancient Celtic civilization, and other special purposes which have 
been revived or created out of the materials afforded by this most 
fascinating of all studies. 

Whatever of truth there may be existing in any one of these 
directions, and I do not deny that it may be found to a limited 
extent in all, I do not think it has been arrived at by the right 
method. Belief and custom and rite are not esoteric abstractions 
in the days of primitive man. They are not the product of philo- 
sophy or of schools. They are not the property of a class or of a 
section, of individuals or of mere collections of individuals; they 
belong to the whole people making up the constituted social group 
among which they are found—are the possession, the practice and 
the duty of the whole group. There is absolute identity between 
the group and the beliefs, customs and rites which are held and 
practised, for individuals who did not conform would be cast out 
of the social group. It is impossible to consider these products 
of the people apart from the people. The people who believe, 
who conform to the custom, who practise the rite, must be the 
source from which all enquiry must spring. 

This is only saying that the social structure is the key to all 
that we have to learn about man. It is man in social contact with 
his fellows who has progressed from savagery to civilization, not 
man individually ; and every element in man’s life—political, econo- 
mical, religious, psychic and moral—is a part, and a very definite 
part, of his social organization. We must get rid of the influence 
of modern thought and ideas in this matter. Man, in primitive 
conditions of life, did nothing outside of, or unconnected with, the 
social unit of which he was a part. There were no developments 
of life and thought; everything essential was for everybody in the 
social unit and the regulations by which this principle was governed 
afford the only possible line of investigation by which we maj 
hope to penetrate to the prehistoric. 

I do not put this proposition forward in any spirit of mere critic- 
ism of great scholars who have been working at the several branches 
of the subject for so many years. I do not presume to be their 
critic. I merely state it as my contribution to the general enquiry 
which has engaged the attention of all of them, and because | 
claim it to be fundamental—to be the platform upon which all 
enquiry must be raised—I am not suggesting that my particular 
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work upon it is one whit more important than what has been 
accomplished by others. Indeed without the work of those who 
have gone before it would have been impossible for me to have 
worked at all. They have dug deep down into the history of 
human thought and action. They have sifted the material which 
they have discovered, cleared away the rubbish and prepared the 
way for future excavators. All that I claim is to continue the 
excavation to a lower depth and to reveal, if I may, some of the 
foundations. 

Investigation has always reached an advanced stage when its 
main principles may be put in the questional form, and in the case 
of the early history of mankind, we are in the position to ask 
whether the social structure of man preceded and gave rise to the 
religious belief or whether religious belief brought about the social 
formation. The great German scholar Schelling answered it in 
the latter way and others have followed his lead, but it is now by 
no means the accepted answer by the great masters of enquiry. 
And the question has not gained in clearness since Schelling’s 
time. Even Mr. Crawley, who has definitely undertaken to discuss 
the social dynamics of religion,! seems to me to stumble over the 
proposition when he proceeds directly from the statement that ‘‘ we 
must avoid the error of ascribing the origin of institutions or of 
civilization generally to religion ’’ to the doctrine ‘* that the iden- 
tity of the religious and the secular produces solidarity in a state 
and is essential at a certain period of the making of a nation.” 
There is, of course, between these two formularies all the elements 
which belong to the evolution of man, and they do not stand to 
each other as correlative or related doctrines. 

This is the stumbling of a specific and pertinent enquiry. If 
we turn to less direct authority there is something to learn from 
the attempts to get at the origin of belief by authorities who have 
begun from the belief side and have only become conscious of the 
sociological side as they proceeded with their enquiry. Thus in 
two recent studies of British antiquities and traditions we find this 
a most marked characteristic. Mr. Squire in his suggestive work 
on the Mythology of the British Islands (1905), explains much 
history by assuming it to be mythology and then calmly assumes 
a “‘ Celtic state worship ’’? without enquiry whether there was a 
Celtic State to which the worship belonged. It is indeed a neces- 


1. *‘ International Congress of. Religions,’’ ii, 445. 
2. Squire, “op. cit.,’’ 399. 
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sary assumption for his explanation of the Celtic mythology, but 
the fact remains that there is absolutely no evidence whatever of a 
Celtic State in Britain, as I think I have proved in my recent book 
on London.? And again, Sir Norman Lockyer, in his remarkable 
researches as to the astrological and solar origin of Stonehenge 
and the other stone circles in Britain (1906), comes at last to the 
problem ‘‘ where did the British worship originate,’’ and answers 
this very obvious question by the theory of a borrowed civilization 
from Egypt,? a theory which has no support by any authority 
higher than Mr. Gerald Massey, And Mr. Jevons generalizes 
much in the same direction of thought when he declares that ‘‘from 
the beginning religion was not an affair which concerned the 
individual only but one which demanded the co-operation of the 
whole community; and a religious community was the earliest 
form of society ’’ 3—a declaration which Mr, Jevons himself shows 
to be incorrect when a little later he notes theformation of the clan 
by the blood tie as the first step and then the compact between the 
clan and its supernatural ally: ‘‘henceforth,’’ he says, “‘they were 
not merely a society but a religious community.’ ‘ 

There is, on the other hand, a welcome sign that the trained 
archeologist is alive to the necessity of tracing out the sociology 
of his subject as well as digging with his spade, and in a recent 
study by Mr, Hogarth of Aigean origins® this point is kept well 
to the front. 

The anthropologist is not behind the archxologist in this 
respect, and no one has worked more effectually than Dr. Haddon 
to bring this about—one result of the Cambridge expedition to 
the Torres Straits being the elaboration of a definite scheme of 
enquiry into the sociological foundations of primitive peoples. 
Dr. Rivers, who is chiefly responsible for this portion of the Torres 
Straits results, has applied the scheme with marked success to the 
Toda people of India, and we are promised another investigation 
by Mr. A. R. Brown on the Andaman islanders. 

These points of criticism and comment, not advanced against 
the distinguished authorities from whom they are derived but as 
illustrations of the difficulties attending almost all enquiries into 
human origins, lead up to a fundamental proposition which I 


1. Gomme, “Governance of London,”’ cap. i. 

2. Lockyer, ‘‘ Stonehenge and other British Stone Monuments, cap.. xxii. 
3. ‘‘ Introduction to History of Religion,”’ 101. 

4. Ibid, 109. 

5. D. G. Hogarth, ‘‘ lonia and the East.”’ 
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believe to be the true basis of anthropological research. It is this: 
that enquiry ino the culture and condition of primitive man as he 
is represented by modern savages, in the remains of decayed 
civilizations, or in the ancient records of the beginnings of modern 
civilizations, can only be conducted by considering each item of 
culture which is the subject of enquiry in association with all other 
items of culture in the same social group. When we subtract any 
particular custom, belief or rite of an uncivilized people from the 
general body of its associated cultus in order to compare it with 
a similar custom, belief or rite elsewhere we must first of all be 
careful to note the place in the society to which they respectively 
belong—in other words, to estimate their social value. In one 
society a custom may have grown into a dominant force, in another 
it may occupy a subordinate position; in one society it may be 
associated with a set of customs, rites and beliefs quite different 
from those in another society, in one society it may have quite a 
different origin, purpose, and result from those in another society ; 
and the different value to be placed upon the items taken for 
comparison by these and other circumstances is, and must be, of 
supreme importance in estimating the result of the comparison. 
And comparison, great factor though it is in anthropological 
enquiry, is not everything. Penetration to origins is as important, 
and is precedent to comparison. 

If we take a custom of general prevalence and significance it 
will be possible to see the significance of these considerations in 
the comparative method and fortunately we have such a custom 
already surveyed and examined by so competent an authority as 
Dr. Westermarck. The custom I allude to is human sacrifice, a 
sufficiently lurid practice to have attracted general attention and 
sufficiently definite to need very little, if any, examination in detail. 
Now Dr. Westermarck for his particular purpose makes a complete 
survey of the custom, and the main feature of the examples he has 
collected allows him to define the practice as one ‘‘ in which de- 
struction of human life is sanctioned by custom or law.”’ This 
does not seem to take us very far, even in the domain of morals, 
but even so it allows the introduction of one important conclusion 
of a sociological character, namely, that human sacrifice ‘‘is found 
much more frequently among barbarians and semi-civilized peoples 
than among genuine savages, and at the lowest stages of culture 
known to us it is hardly heard of.’’! The reason of this is obvious 


1. “Origin and Development of Moral Ideas,” vol. i, cap. xix. 
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as soon as we apply the sociological test. The social structure of 
the peoples among whom human sacrifice is prevalent is a complex 
one having two constituent elements, a conquering people and a 
conquered people. We meet with human sacrifice under no other 
conditions and the fact is of the greatest significance. But people 
with these two elements in common are not sociologically identical. 
They are sharply divided into two main groups. The one is the 
lower in culture status and takes its victims for the sacrifice from 
its enemies; the other is the higher in the culture status and takes 
its victims from its own members. Like all human beliefs which 
have taken deep root, the doctrine of human sacrifice has developed 
side by side with the social development ; and because in the higher 
culture status a sacred band is placed round the conqueror portion 
of the social group, it is a member of this sacred band which alone 
has become the acceptable offering to the deity. Human sacrifice 
is on this showing a highly developed rite and not a savage 
primitive rite, and has, therefore, stages of development which it 
is absolutely necessary to consider in their respective spheres if the 
practice is to be properly considered. It is among the Indo- 
European peoples that it reaches its highest development and then 
begins to fade away, and yet Dr. Westermarck sees no distinction 
of importance in this fact. 

But before consideration can be given to human sacrifice among 
Indo-European peoples, and before we can attempt to find its 
relationship to human sacrifice elsewhere, even on the moral basis, 
we have to consider the sociological organization in which it is 
embedded—an organization which has developed and enlarged by 
the results of conquest and migration, and has included the results 
of conquest and migration in its own development. I suggest that 
Dr. Westermarck’s examples of this dread rite among Indo- 
European peoples are in the wrong place and setting, and that an 
examination of their proper place and setting is needed before it is 
possible to appraise their value in the moral development of man- 
kind. 

It is not necessary to my purpose to pursue further the subject 
of human sacrifice, but the problem introduced by the conditions 
of Indo-European sociology, which is obviously of great import- 
ance, is also important as an independent subject; and it is 
not a little remarkable that although almost every aspect of Indo- 
European life has been examined by many scholars of the first 
rank, and with a wealth of learning which is almost overwhelming, 
very little has been done in the direction of the sociology. The 
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fundamental basis of the Indo-European social organization has 
not been worked out, and perhaps I may go so far as to say that 
it has not been discovered. Far more has been done for savage 
and barbaric sociology. The beliefs, customs, religion and myths 
of Indo-European peoples have been examined and re-examined 
by scholars of many schools. Some phases of the social organiza- 
tion have been examined by scholars more or less of one school 
of thought. But the two enquiries have never been brought into 
close and continuous contact, never been checked one against the 
other, and the result is that errors occur in each which stand to be 
corrected, 

Taking only as a commencing point in such an enquiry the 
ruling features of Indo-European society, it will be found that 
although its dual basis of conqueror and conquered is quite well 
known it has never been placed in position and has never been 
called upon, except incidentally by myself, to yield up the evidence 
it contains of the antiquities of modern civilization. The particular 
point to which I paid some attention is, I believe, fundamental 
instead of incidental as I originally thought. Quoting what | 
wrote twenty years ago, I summarized the result of evidence I had 
adduced in detail by saying that ‘‘ we may in the outlying parts 
of our land detect a still surviving specimen of the tribal commu- 
nity and that enables us to translate Mr. Seebohm’s famous 
formula of the manor with a village community in serfdom under 
it into a formula written in the archives of native history—the 
tribal community with a village of non-Aryan serfs under it.’’? 
This is the dual organization which we shall find in all branches 
of the Indo-European peoples. We find the village community 
everywhere, but in strict subordination to the tribe. The village 
as a whole is subordinate to the tribe as a whole, and though 
personal relationship arises out of the conditions, the conditions 
themselves recognise no persons—they recognise only the group 
and status of tribesmen and the group and status of villan. 

Although, however, my chief point is that tribesmen and t.on- 
tribesmen, represented by the tribal rulers and the tribal village 
and originally by conquerors and conquered, together make up 
the social unit, and although one is equally necessary as the other, 
another important point is that between them there is a great gulf 
fixed and there is no bridging it. The conquerors may and do 
move from land to land over the heads so to speak of the conquered 


1. Gomme, “ The Village Community,” 137. 
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peoples beneath them. Whether they swarm from Europe into 
Persia and India, from Northern Europe into Greece and Western 
Asia, into Scandinavia and Russia, into Western Europe, they 
appear as conquerors subordinating the conquered. In movement, 
during their migrations, they are the pure kinship groups. In 
settlement they are pure kinship groups at the top and the broken 
conquered people underneath. It is impossible to think that this 
result was due to a formally settled policy, and the only alternative 
conclusion is that it is due to the sociological conditions and 
organization acquired after generations of experience and never 
afterwards lost. Nowhere in the world’s history have the socio- 
logical conditions played so important a part as among Indo- 
European peoples. 


Whatever else was weak and ill-fashioned in their life, the 
social organization was strong and fully developed, capable of 
bearing the strongest possible strain. It reappears again and again 
wherever a movement, great or small, ends in a settlement: always 
the same social formation, repeated in the new home on exactly the 
same lines on which it existed in the old home. This machinery, 
thus perfected for migration, settlement, unsettlement, conquest, 
defence and re-settlement again and again, is a force which has led 
to the greatest results in the world’s history. The conquerors of 
Europe and Asia swarmed to their new homes in groups of 
kindred. Every member of the group was of kin to all other mem- 
bers, and the kinship was sacred, could not be permitted to die 
out, could not be intruded upon from without, was separated by 
the sacredness of its kinship from all other kinships in a certain 
degree and from all other peoples in an absolute degree. The 
sacred character of the kinship was the basis of the religion, and 
the kinship religion kept the group intact whether in movement or 
in settlement, kept it at the top of all social structures which 
resulted from conquest, kept the conqueror permanently apart 
from the conquered, at the same time allowing the conquered to 
be kept as a necessary and permanent element in the final settle- 
ment. When the general evidence of this is collected together 
even in rough outline its value becomes apparent, whereas taken 
in each of the separate groups its value has become almost lost to 
science. I propose to deal shortly with this general evidence. 


Commencing with the more primitive conditions of the eastern 
lands we find in India that the victorious race was called 4rya- 
varna and the vanquished population ddsa-vdrna, that is the 
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‘“‘arya’’! and a dark-coloured people, varna being the Sanskrit 
term for colour; and no one can read Dr. Oppert’s description of 
the lower races and the origin of the Pariah and Sudra castes ? 
without recognising that it supplies us at once with the two parts 
of the evidence necessary to prove my point, namely, that the 
conquered people had a defined position as serfs, while Mr. Hewitt 
has carried the evidence a step further by proving that the agricul- 
tural workers of the village communities of India are the non- 
Aryan conquered peoples overlorded by the governing Aryan 
tribesmen. 

As tribesmen became consolidated and settled serfdom produced 
slavery, but slavery in Indo-European society meant not personal 
servitude but the status of the class. The laws of Manu set out 
that slaves are of seven kinds (viii, 415), that they cannot be set 
free (414), that they have no property (417) that they must perform 
the work prescribed for them (418); while another law adds that 
they cannot receive the sacraments.‘ 

The Iranians of Western Asia exhibit the same distinction, I 
quote from Geiger that ‘‘ it is evident that in the Avesta a very 
marked social and religious opposition is exhibited from the begin- 
ning, a contrast between the settled population and the nomads 
. . . and from that time forward it is unquestionable that this 
opposition is of paramount importance and is most strongly 
emphasised by the authors of the Avesta,’’® and that the conquered 
aborigines became the serfs of the conquered is shown by the fact 
that “‘ the title given to the peasantry exclusively regards the two 
functions of the farmer, namely, agriculture and cattle breeding— 
no other function is at all presupposed; so there remains only a 
single possible theory, namely, that besides the fully authorized 
members of the Avesta commonwealth, divided into priests, 
warriors and farmers, there existed also an inferior section of the 
population consisting of handicraftsmen.’’ To this luminous 
statement Geiger adds one surmise namely that the inferior section 
may have been ‘‘composed of the remnants of the aboriginal 
population of Iran,’’® 


1. The true meaning of ‘Arya’ has never been settled by Sanskrit scholars, cf. 
Geiger “Civilization of Eastern Iranians,” i, 2-4. 

2. Oppert, “‘ Original Inhabitants of India,”’ 31 et seq., cf. Duncker, “‘ History of 
Amtiq.,” iv, 116-117. 
3. See my “ Village Community,”’ 23-31, for a summary of Mr. Hewitt’s evidence. 
4. “ Vasishtha Dharmasastra,”’ iv, 3, by Bihler. 
5. Geiger, “‘ Civilization of the Eastern Iranians,” i, 12, 19-25. 
6. Ibid, ii, 68, 69. 
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Persia presents the same features, and there is the important fact 
that Darius styles himself King of Persia and King of the Dahyus, 
that is, the conquered people.’ 

Coming westward into Europe we have the patent facts of 
Lacedaemonia thus described by Gilbert: ‘‘ The population of 
Laconia consisted of native serfs and vassals ruled over by a race 
of warriors . . . The indigenous serfs bore the name of ¢i\wres 
. . . . and their number must have been very considerable . . . . 
The essential idea was that the helots were vassals of the state 
and therefore could neither be emancipated nor sold off the land.’’? 

The parellel here to the Hindu and Iranian evidence is almost 
verbally identical. At Athens the parallel is not so clear, but the 
generalization of Aristotle makes it clear that subject peoples were 
considered necessary elements in the Greek organization. ‘‘ The 
best state will not take its citizens from the Bavavoo,”* that is, 
from those employed in vulgar labour. Surely this is derived from 
the fact of Greek life as it had always been and not from Aristotle's 
philosophy. The evidence of Homer makes it certain that the 
Achzan Greeks used captives in war as slaves, and Mr, Mayor 
definitely puts it that ‘‘ it was generally believed by the Greeks 
and is probably true that the institution of serfdom was due to the 
Dorian migration and kindred movements, and that these subject 
classes represented the descendants of the original population of 
the districts in which they were found.”” > Mr. Hugh Seebohm’s 
special researches confirm this in an important particular. The 
Gortyn laws favour the idea that ‘‘ the citizen population came of 
a race of conquerors who were not exactly looked upon as ground 
landlords upon whose land a subject family was settled or had been 
allowed to remain, but that whilst the relation of the xAapwra: to 
their land was of the closest if not an absolute bondage to the soil 
the proprietary rights of their superiors and masters consisted of 
the conqueror’s overlordship and the power to derive their main- 
tenance from the joint produce of their serf’s labour and the land.’’® 


1. Max Miiller, ‘‘ Chips from a German Workshop, ii, 187. 

2. Gilbert, ‘Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens,’’ 30; Schémann, 
“* Antiquities of Greece,’’ i, 133. 

3. ‘‘Pol,’”’ iii, cap. v. 

4. Gilbert, ‘op cit.,”” 170-183; Seymour, ‘ Life in the Homeric Age,” cap. 1; 
Westermarck, ‘‘Moral Ideas,” i, 689-691. ‘ 

5. Whibley, “‘Companion to Greek Studies,” 417; cf. Keller, ‘‘ Homeric 
Society,” 249, 250. 

6. H. Seebohm, ‘Greek ‘I'ribal Society,’’ 131; Schémann, “ Antiquities of 
Greece,”’ i, 132. 
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Mr. Keller, except for the use of the wrong terms, interprets the 
evidence correctly by stating that ‘‘ the Greek system seems 
roughly speaking to consist in the superposition of a patriarchal 
family upon a group of inferiors,’’! his term patriarchal family 
being of course the tribe in its full organization. 

The Roman evidence is of the same order where we are able to 
get at the primitive evidence as distinct from the historical. The 
nations by which we are surrounded, said Appius Claudius in his 
vehement harangue against the plebs, are governed by the great 
and there is not one of them which presents an instance of equal 
legal rights being shared by the governing and the governed 
classes.2 This represents quite correctly the facts, and Ortolan has 
put the legal aspect of the early sociology of Rome in scientific 
terms: ‘‘ The people in the earliest times were divided into classes 
differing widely in their condition, a superior and dominant caste 
having the right of intermarriage, equal privileges, a monopoly of 
sacerdotal, political and judicial functions—the patricians (patres, 
patricii) and an inferior and subject class prohibited from alliance 
with the former, neither admitted to its rights or its laws, distri- 
buted among the different families of the patricians from whom 
they received protection as an incident of clientage and excluded 
fror> public functions the plebeians or plebs (plebs, plebii).’’* One 
of the explanations of this classification Ortolan states to be “‘the 
then existing customs of war,’’ and I may refer to the special law 
of the dediticius, as recorded by Gaius,‘ for the most important of 
such customs. Mommsen describes the position of the clientes (the 
dependents or listeners) in accordance with the later historical 
evidence, and derives them entirely from slavery without taking 
count of the obvious distinction between the cliens and the servus. 
There is, however, nothing in the facts he adduces inconsistent 
with the earlier view, and they supply us with the point that the 
patronus ‘‘was entitled partially or wholly to resume the property 
of the client.” The conclusion seems to me to be inevitable that 
the main facts which are apparent in the Greek evidence are 
repeated in the Roman evidence, and this is made all the clearer by 
Professor Ridgeway’s researches into the race problems of early 


1. Keller, ‘‘ Homeric Society,’’ 249. 

2. Dion, vi, § 54. 

3. Ortolan, ‘‘ Roman Law,” 20. 

4. Gaius, i, 13-17. a 

5. Mommsen, ‘‘ Hist. Rome,” i, 64, 90. cf. Launspach, ‘State and Family in 
Early Rome,”’ 57-59. 
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Rome, for he concludes that the plebeians were the aboriginals 
{Ligurians] conquered by the Patricians.’ 

Passing on to the Slav countries we may first note the anthro- 
pologist’s dictum that ‘‘nowhere else in Europe is the complete 
submergence of an old race by an intrusive one more clear than in 
the Slavic portion of Europe.’’ The old race is in this case 
represented by their craniological remains in tumuli which are 
scattered all over Rusia from the Carpathians almost to the Ural 
chain and even beyond into Siberia, and the conclusion is that 
“‘these tumuli were the remains of an extinct substratum of Finns 
driven out or absorbed by the incoming Slavs.’’? This is not the 
place to pursue enquiry on these special lines, but it is clear we 
have here on a grand geographical scale the same conditions which 
have been found on lesser scales in India and Western Asia and 
on minute scales in Greece and Italy. It is probable that the 
congregation of races is too extensive® and the position of scientific 
research too incomplete for a definite conclusion yet to be formed 
as to the sociological relationship of the conquering Slav to the 
conquered aboriginal, but it is certain that the distinction between 
the village communities, the mir, of Russia and the house commu- 
nities of Eastern Europe contains evidence which would solve or 
help to solve the problem; and I would hazard the conjecture that 
the parallel between the house communities of Europe and the 
examples of the pure genealogic clan to be found in India, a 
parallel which Sir Henry Maine has so acutely summarized,‘ is an 
indication of what that evidence will be. The house community 
is of the nature of a pure genealogic clan with no systematized 
serfdom under it;° the mir is the genealogic clan or tribe with the 
village community in serfdom under it, and if the conclusion which 
I have urged in another place is admitted, we have in the mir the 
dual organization of the Indo-European system of society. Why 
this was not repeated in Eastern Europe is a problem which needs 
examination, but I am inclined to think that Dr. Evans’ important 
researches in IIlyricum contains the key, for we not only find there 
a more thoroughly complete Romanized province than in Britain 
for instance but a more thorough overthrow,® and it may be that 


1. Ridgeway, ‘‘Who were the Romans?”’ (Brit. Acad.) 10. cf. Ramsay and 
Lanciani, “‘ Manual of Roman Antiquities,”’ 90, 91. 
2. Ripley, ‘‘ Races of Europe,’’ 352. 
Latham, “‘ Races of’the Russian Empire.”’ 
. Maine, “ Early Law and Custom,’’ cap. 
. ‘* Village Communities,’’ cap. 
. “Archaeologia,”’ xlix; cf. Gibbon, ‘ Decline and Fall,”’ (Bury), iv, 348. 


a a) 
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the distance between the tribal organization of the Eastern Euro- 
pean Slavs and the disorganized and overthrown Roman civilization 
was too great to recompose the elements into the dual organization 
of the village community type. We therefore get the house 
community and not the village community—the tribe without its 
village, the conquerors without the conquered; and the result is 
that the tribe is seen going to pieces instead of becoming the basis 
for a political society, just as we see the pure genealogic clan in 
India in a state of fossilization. 

We pass on to Scandinavia. All the authorities agree that the 
aboriginal population was Finnic or Lappish, the archxological 
remains and the mythic remains alike confirming the fact that 
conqueror and conquered remained in their dual capacity to form 
the new organization. One poem—the Rigs-mdl—explains the 
origin of the different races, and we have the noble, the churl and 
the thrall as the three castes corresponding to what has already 
been seen in other sections. The Skald describes the thralls as 
having black hair, an unsightly countenance, an uncouth 
appearance and a low and deformed stature—clear physiological 
characteristics of the Lapp. The destiny of the thralls is described 
as to toil incessantly in order that by their labour the churls may 
obtain sufficient produce from the earth to enable the nobles to 
live. Here there is the economical tie, and with the description of 
the nobles as having fair hair, a clear complexion and fine piercing 
eyes, while their occupation was solely fighting and hunting, the 
evidence is complete.! Thrall law in Scandinavia had the same 
features as those already noted. The story of Harold the Stern 
and his thrall Wolf shows that servitude was perpetual and could 
not be altered,* as well as that it had a defined position to the 
whole class—‘‘they be not within laws or landrights with other 
men’’ is the pronouncement made in the Asbiorn saga,* but that 
they had laws of their own is abundantly clear from many state- 
ments to that effect in the sagas,* and the special word ‘*her-numi”’ 
denoting the legal position of the captive has been compared by 
Vigfusson and Powell with the Roman ‘“‘dediticius.’’ ® 

1. Mallet’s “Northern Antiquities,” 365-367; Mockler-Ferryman, “In the 
Northman’s Land,”’ 292; Metcalf, ‘‘ Englishman and Scandinavian, 399 ; Duchaillu, 
“The Viking Age,” cap. xxxv and xxxvi. 

2. “Corpus poeticum Boreale,” i, 374; Duchaillu, ‘The Viking Age,”’ i, 509. 


3. Morris, ‘“Heimskringla,” ii, 218. 
4. Duchaillu, ‘‘The Viking Age,’’ i, 509-514. 


5. Vigfusson and Powell, “‘ Sigfried Arminius,’” 59. 
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For the Germans we may rely on Tacitus for all that is 
necessary. ‘‘Each slave has the management of a house and home 
of his own. The master requires from the slave a certain quantity 
of grain, of cattle, and of clothing, as he would from a tenant, and 
this is the limit of subjection.’"! This remarkably clear statement, 
coupled with the well-known passage describing the distribution of 
the arable lands—they change their arable from year to year and 
there is land to spare?—is enough to reveal the village community 
under the tribal organization, and the tribesmen were the warrior 
class living their life of ease and pleasure when they were not 
fighting. Mr, Gummere has collected the evidence which shows 
the relationship of conqueror and conquered in these two classes,‘ 
and the German mark system has now an extensive literature 
which, with differences as to detail, everywhere reveals the village 
community with the same characteristics as those already noted,® 
and which we may translate, into my formula, as the village 
community in serfdom under the tribe. 

Lastly we turn to the evidence of Celtic lands. Of the fact of 
conquest in all parts of Celtic Europe there is ample evidence ; the 
restless irresistible marches from one territory to another are the 
despair of scholars who would accurately determine the limits of 
the various Celtic tribes. The Celts seem in a remarkable degree 
to have developed the system of swift amalgamation of tribes under 
a successful leader for the purpose of any particular enterprise and 
to have thus brought about an alliance of kindred tribes under a 
sort of tribal government of which the position of Britain in relation 
to Gaul at the time of Czsar’s great operations is the most 
important example. Czsar gives us the key-note as to the dual 
organization which existed here as elsewhere. There was the 
warrior caste and the common people—the latter regarded, says 
Cesar, nearly in the light of slaves undertake nothing by them- 
selves nor are they admitted to councils—plebes paene servorum 
habetur loco, quae nihil audet per se, nullo adhibetur consilio.° 
That these so-called slaves were the villagers living in the sub- 
ordinate villages under the tribal community there can be no 





. Tacitus, ‘‘Germania,’’ cap. xxv. 


. ef. Kemble, ‘‘ Saxons in England,” i, 40 ; Stubbs, ‘‘ Cons. Hist.,’’ i, 19. 
. Tacitus, cap. xxii-xxiv. 
. Gummere, ‘‘ Germanic Origins,’’ 286. 

5. Ross, ‘‘ Early History of Landholding in Germany,”’ 126-129, with its excel- 
lent references to first-hand authorities; and see Paul the Deacon’s ‘‘ History of 
Langobards,”’ p. 25, with Mr. Foulke’s note on the word “‘aldonus,”’ p. 23. 

6. Caesar, ‘‘ De bello Gall.” vi, cap. 13. 
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manner of doubt. The researches of French scholars into the 
conditions of medizval France, being both extensive and thorough, 
confirm this as a case of survival. Thus, in the I/nstitutes 
coutumiéres by Antoine Loysel, published in 1608, is a passage 
which well illustrates my point: ‘‘Serfs or mainmortables cannot 
make a will and have no right of succession unless they live in 
community”’ ;! in other words, they have no individual status but 
only the class status, an exact description of the condition which 
appears to me to appertain to the lower element in the dual 
organization of the Indo-European peoples. 

I think this evidence is sufficient to show the fundamental 
principle of Indo-European sociology. The same principle appears 
in each of the great races which have developed into nationalities 
—the principle not of the mere possession of slaves for personal 
service but the existence of a subordinate people living under the 
overlordship and government of a ruling caste and possessing a 
definite, legal and constitutional status. The two degrees make up 
together the dual organization of Indo-European society. The 
tribe consisted not only of tribesmen but of non-tribesmen, and the 
latter were as essential to the full organization as the former, 
There was force in this organization. If tribesmen failed in an 
attempt to conquer the occupiers of a territory they wanted to hold 
they moved elsewhere until they successfully held a sufficient 
number of non-tribesmen in subordination. Non-tribesmen were 
necessary to supply the tribesmen with their agricultural needs, 
and the force which was necessary to hold non-tribesmen in 
subjection, to give them status and !egal rights which were defin- 
itely not the status and legal rights of the tribesmen, to deny them 
the jus connubii and the worship of the tribal gods, was not only 
a force of great power but it had to be continuous. It made the 
governing tribe reckon with their presumption of blood kinship as 
a sacred tie not to be intruded upon or weakened, and upon the 
rites of their worship as beyond the powers of non-tribesmen to 
attain. It made tribesmen and tribalism the governing factor in 
all things and thus produced a social element of enormous power 
and strength. How essentially different the tribalism of the Indo- 
Europeans is therefore from the tribalism of other races and of 
savage peoples can be estimated at once. Like the Indo-European 
tribal system savage tribes are fashioned for conquest, but unlike 
them they are not fashioned for settlement and resettlement and 


1. Quoted in Laveleye, ‘‘ Primitive Property,” 200. 
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perhaps again and again conquest and resettlement. This process 
breaks up the savage tribe. They break up as in the instance of 
the Angoni of Nyassaland who, originally strong, have split up 
into sections ‘‘as they have accumulated wives and slaves, and in 
these sections almost every household has, with its captives and 
other people enticed to give them fighting strength, founded a 
village of its own”’;! and as in the instance of the totem stocks of 
the Khonds of India where tribal fights resulted in a constant 
“struggling of stocks’’ until the various totem stocks united 
together for purposes of offence and defence. These, and other 
processes, do not break up the Indo-European tribe. Particular 
tribes may break up when they have to send forth from an over- 
crowded settlement area the surplus number to find a home 
elsewhere; when the prospect of a great conquest sets the young 
warriors into movement; when a crushing defeat has come upon 
them, as in the case Mr. Gilbert Murray so aptly quotes, when all 
Hellas was avarraros, “‘driven from its home’’; the time of the 
“constant warpaths and uprootings of peoples,’’*® or as our own 
British tribes were uprooted by Czsar and his successors, But 
these broken atoms reform on exactly the old plan. Nothing is 
changed or modified. The old force of tribesmen over-ruling 
non-tribesmen reappears and the work of organization begins again 
on the old lines. The tribalism of the Indo-European was not 
only a polity but a religion and it was indestructible. This explains 
how the constant disappearance of tribes, German and Celtic, before 
the civilized forces of the Roman empire was followed by the 
appearance of other tribes in the same districts with other names 
and other chiefs. The scattered atoms had simply reformed. 

It is necessary to choose a term to express this all-important 
and powerful social organization of the conquering race who 
founded western civilization, and I know of no better term than 
that of tribe. But it will be necessary to explain this choice—not 
only to explain but to defend. 

The term is of general if not vague import, and it is because of 
this that it best answers the present purpose. It has, however, 
been used very generally to express the more or less independent 
social unit of primitive peoples—the Australian tribes, the African 
tribes and the American Indian tribes are spoken of by travellers 
and anthropologists to describe the natives of those countries, and 


1. “‘ Anthrop. Inst. Journ.,’’ xxxix, 39. 
2. “‘ Journ. Asiatic Soc., Bengal,”’ lxxiii, 47. 
3. ‘‘ The Rise of the Greek Epic,’’ 182. 
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very often the term is wrongly so used. As Dr. Codrington points 
out, ‘‘it.is probably true that in every account of Melanesian affairs 
given to the world tribes are spoken of; but a belief that every 
savage people is made up of tribes is part of the mental equipment 
of a civilized visitor; when one reads of the ‘coast tribes’ or the 
‘bush tribes’ nothing more is meant than the people who inhabit 
the coast or the inland part of some island.’’! 


Historically the term tribe is of course connected with the 
two great classical races, the Greeks and the Latins. It is the term 
used to express generally the Greek and Roman system of kinship 
organization which appears everywhere at the back of the political 
organization of those people in historical times, and the sense of it 
is admirably conveyed by the article ‘‘tribus’’ in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Classical Antiquities, where it is the title under which both the 
Greek and Roman institution is discussed. 

It has been used more specifically and with great power by 
Mr. Seebohm in his researches into early Welsh and Anglo-Saxon 
social history. It is more exact than ‘‘ community’’ and less 
specific than ‘‘ phratry,’’ ‘* gens ”’ or clan, and in spite of its more 
general use by anthropologists as well as travellers and other 
writers it appears to me it should be claimed for the Indo-European 
organization and for no other. 


Unfortunately this claim has one great drawback. A whole 
series of great authorities have without evidence stated the origin 
of the Indo-European tribe in somewhat dogmatic terms, and this 
statement, which has been repeated and is being repeated without 
further enquiry for the tribe as a general human _ institution, 
contravenes almost all of the conclusions which I have hitherto 
advanced. The patriarchal theory, restored to history by the 
splendid advocacy of Sir Henry Maine, is chiefly responsible for 
this, and already I have had to correct a summary by Dr. Keller* 
of the Greek organization where the term ‘‘patriarchal family”’ 
was used for the tribe. Such expressions are constantly to be met 
with in anthropological studies, and even so recently as in the 
volume dedicated to the founder of English anthropological schol- 
arship, Dr. Tylor, we find this loose terminology where Mr. 
Crawley advances a theory which is commended because inter alia 
“it enables us to trace the origin and growth of the tribe in a 


1. Codrington, “ Melanesians,’’ 21. 
2. Keller, ‘‘ Homeric Society,” 249. 
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natural and convincing way from the family.’’' Sir Henry Maine 
put the formula in this way: ‘‘The elementary group is the family 
connected by common subjection to the highest male ascendant. 
The aggregation of families forms the gens or house. The 
aggregation of houses makes the tribe.’’* Even Schrader adopts 
this definite view ‘‘that the most ancient forms of government 
amongst Indo-European peoples are based on the organization of 
the family is an established fact’’ he says,* though he admits this is 
not the result of the linguistic evidence; and it has been repeated 
without enquiry by Max Miiller, Freeman, Hearn, Fustel de 
Coulanges, and a host of other authorities, while McLennan’s 
special volume devoted to proving that this theory was contrary to 
the evidence and Herbert Spencer’s‘ direct criticism of Maine's 
contentions have been neglected. 


It may not be possible to prove what the exact origin and 
formation of the early Indo-European tribe was, but it is possible 
to prove that it was not entirely dependent upon blood kinship. 
Sir Alfred Lyall, who has introduced us to “‘the pure genealogic 
clans of Central India,’’ is careful to point out that their origin is 
not in actual blood kinship but in an original swarming together 
for some expedition of conquest which afterwards assumed and 
acted strictly upon the assumption of a common blood tie,*® and 
though examples are sometimes produced of pure genealogic clans, ° 
they do not on examination quite make out their claim. And even 
if they do, or if they are sufficiently near the definition to be 
practically acceptable, their position in Indo-European polity is not 
a prominent one. They remain unprogressive in their tribal form 
among the hills of India, in their house community form in 
Eastern Europe. They are fossilized remainders rather than items 
in a progressive series, 


On the other hand, it is clear that full tribal kinship is not 
kinship by blood alone but includes kinship by common worship. 
All who have, for any lengthened period, worshipped the same 
deity with the same rites and who recognized the same duties and 


1. “ Anthropological Essays,” 60. 

2. “ Ancient Law,” 128. 

3. Schrader Prehistoric autiquities of the Aryan peoples, 393. 
4. ‘Principles of Sociology,”’ i, 716-9. 

5. ‘‘ Asiatic Studies’’ i, 172-3. 


6. ‘‘ Geographical Soc. Journ.,’’ new series, iii, 285. 
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rights are within the tribal group.’ Too much has been made of 
the tie of common blood; too little of the tie of common worship 
and common rights. Common blood is at best a theory capable of 
the most potent influence ; common worship is a fact which brings 
about a kinship with the deity, capable, as Robertson Smith has 
shown, of the most remarkable results. Even where we find the 
theory of blood kinship most strongly held and most strictly 
adhered to, namely, in the early political states of Greece and 
Rome, when they had left tribalism in its earliest form some way 
behind, there is also evidence of the influence of common worship, 
and Sir Henry Maine has touched upon this with his usual insight 
by his study of adoption in early law and custom. But it is not 
here that we may see the beginnings. Sir Alfred Lyall has 
described the mode in which groups simulating true tribal groups 
are formed,*? and if we turn to the actual working of the more 
primitive institutions we shall see how blood kinship is supple- 
mented by kinship with the tribal deity. Thus to take one 
example: if a man of the higher castes in the central provinces of 
India ‘‘falling in love with a Korkoo woman consents that her 
gods and her people shall be his, a lock is cut from his head and 
he is received into the race, and his sons and daughters are pure 
legitimate Korkoos, though looked at a little suspiciously at first. 
I believe,’’ says the administrator, ‘‘some of the hill races are to a 
very considerable extent recruited in this manner.’’* To the vital 
theory of blood kinship is added the equally vital practice of 
common worship, and the groups thus formed are tribesmen with 
rights, duties and privileges attachable to them by means of their 
common kinship. 


Commencing from such a basis as this will lead the enquirer 
into the beginnings or later stages of human history to realms quite 
different from those to which the comparative mythologist has 
penetrated. We shall be led to infer that the civilization of which 
we are now the inheritors did not come from the heavens, nor from 
dreamland; was not the offspring of great mental abstractions 
which peopled man’s other-world with personal gods as human as 
himself; did not develop directly from a primitive savagery which, 


1. cf. Lyall, “Asiatic Studies,” i, 166; Geiger, “Civilization of Eastern Iranians,” 
4, 2. 

2. “ Asiatic Studies,” i, cap. vi. 

3. “Land Revenue Settlement Report of the District of Hoshungabad,” by C. A. 
Elliott (Allahabad, 1867), p. 262. 
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in all other parts of the world where its parallels are found, has 
remained stationary and unprogressive; was not borrowed ready 
made from favoured centres where special forms of civilization grew 
by unknown and undiscoverable means; and was not the property 
of all and sundry occupying a given territory. Tribal civilization 
was nothing of all this. It was the heritage and possession of the 
people who made up each tribe; it travelled with each tribe wherever 
it may have wandered, was concerned not with special localities but 
with the humanity which made up its corpus. Its rules and 
regulations had for their object the well-being of the whole 
community, when it was migrating, when it was fighting, when it 
was settling. Its gods were tribal gods, its worship was tribal 
worship, its ritual was the heritage of every full tribesman and the 
privilege of none. The limitations to its influence imposed by its 
distribution into tribal units, each one of which was independent of 
all others, were met by the organization of all tribes being of one 
uniform pattern, Tribalism dominated throughout. 

Tracing it to its foundations will enable us to penetrate to the 
beginnings of civilization where we shall find ourselves at the back 
of mythologies and of nations. Neither mythology nor nationality 
is primitive. They follow from some great upheaval of things. 
Men have been divorced from their tribal equality by great personal 
success at a critical moment; tribes have been strained to the 
development point by the success of conquest in countries where the 
primitive tribal system was not necessary to continued success or to 
permanent settlement. When the Saxons at last obtained their 
foothold in Britain as a governing race; when the Scandinavians 
set forth to conquer other countries than those they already 
possessed as tribesmen; when the Icelanders took possession of 
their new country; when the Slav first began to settle and fight for 
his settlement; when the Teutons moved into newly conquered 
territories—all were ready, or making ready, to deal with life and 
thought in a new fashion. The simple tribal religion expanded 
into a mythology which contained foreign as well as new native 
elements and which received influences from the conquered races. 
Chiefs that were heroic in life became gods in the progressive 
traditions of those who were descended from them or those who 
were associated with them. Elementary worship and faith became 
personified as success, political and warlike, was dependent more 
and more upon the prowess and ability of the appointed leaders. 
To understand the mythology we must first understand the tribal 
life and religion, and when this is accomplished we shall see that 
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the survivals in folklore of custom and belief belong not to 
mythology but to the period before mythology had developed.! 
With such a result we may go back on our examination of the 
materials for the earliest history of our race and revalue them and 
reset them; we may construct upon a firmer basis not only the 
general history of the entire race but the particular history of any 


one of the branches. 
LAURENCE GOMME. 


1. Students will do well to read Mr. De la Saussaye’s admirable summary of the 
existing state of research into ‘‘ The Religion of the ‘Teutons’’ (1902). ‘lhe author in 
many passages seems to approach the same standpoint as my own only, however, the 
next moment to go off in another direction which leads him at once astray. ‘The fact 
is, as it seems to me, that Mr. De la Saussaye has lost the full effect of his own 
conclusions by beginning from the mythological side instead of from the sociological. 
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WOMAN’S INDUSTRIAL CAREER. 


“In the case of all female labour instability of status— 
social rather than economic—is a standing obstacle to 
organisation.’’—Charles Booth. 


MapDAME GNAUCK-K@HNE, in her very interesting book, ‘‘ Die 
Deutsche Frau,’’ shews that women’s work has to a large extent 
an episodic character, being profoundly influenced by marriage.* 
Her researches have important bearings on the feminist question 
in England, or rather on feminist questions, for it may be 
suggested that we make a great mistake in talking about ‘“‘the 
woman’s question,’’ in the singular—there are a good many 
questions. The interesting point about Madame Gnauck’s work 
is that it cuts both ways, as any honest and impartial investigation 
is apt to do; she shews essential points in the problem that are 
often ignored by extremists on either side. It is not necessary here 
to reproduce details as to Madame Gnauck’s analysis of the German 
Census, which would hardly be interesting to English readers. It 
will be more useful on the whole to apply her method as far as 
possible to our own Census and the study of our own position. 
Now the first question is, whether marriage is or can be, under 
present conditions, the life-long calling, or ‘‘Hauptberuf,” of 
women in general. If we regard marriage in cold-blooded statis- 
tical fashion, as one profession among many, it is certainly the 
most numerously and extensively followed of any. But when we 
analyse the figures, what do we find? Not more than one half of 
all women over fifteen are married at any one moment. Women 
are more numerous than men; they die later, they emigrate less 
frequently ; on the other hand, some men do not marry at all, and 
most men marry later than women; more men than women are 
criminals or lunatics, and are therefore undesirable husbands. 
The consequence is that there is, as we all know, a considerable 
surplus of women; in early life the majority are single; in later 
life the majority are widows. From 20 to 35 one half are married, 


*Die weibliche Erwerbsthatigkeit keine ruhigbeharrliche ist, vielmehr sie im 
grossen und ganzen der Nachhaltigkeit entbehrt . . . Das Weib geht nicht, wie der 
Mann, ein dauerndes, meist lebenslangliches Bandnis mit der erwahlten Erwerbstha- 
tigkeit ein, es hat vielmehr zwei Eisen in Feuer, neben der Erwerbsthatigkeit den 
Hausmutterberuf. Sein Leben ist dualistisch gespalten.”—Etisaseta Gnauck-KOanet. 
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but it is only from 35 to 55 that as many as three-fourths of women 
are married; over 55 there are less than one half married; and 
most of the others are widows. Of course it would be rather 
crude to conclude that therefore one half of women are dependent 
on husbands, the other half dependent on themselves. We know 
that some proportion of women, though not married, are maintained 
by father, brother, or other male relative; on the other hand, not 
all married women are maintained by their husbands; there are 
deserted wives, wives of unemployed men, and wives of loafers and 
unsatisfactory characters, who are often temporarily or even for a 
long period forced into being virtual head of the family and 
earning the children’s bread and their own; there are also cases 
where both husband and wife collaborate, as in small shopkeeping, 
or where each has his or her own occupation and contributes a 
share of the housekeeping expenses. There are no statistics of the 
number of women who are provided for by others, of those who 
provide for themselves, and of the intermediate shades and degrees 
of partial dependence. But available statistics, however rough and 
imperfect, do yet shew plainly the re-action of marriage upon 
women’s occupations. 

The percentage of women returned as occupied in the Census 
is about 34, and has shewn curiously little variation from Census 
to Census. Of course this does not mean that only about one 
woman in three has a trade; it means that an enormous proportion 
of young women enter on a trade or occupation, work for a few 
years, and then marry and mostly leave work. That seems to be 
the normal course pursued by most women, though as we have 
seen there are considerable deductions to be made. It will be seen 
that there is here an important difference between men and women 
in industry, and an important difference between the women in 
high-class professions and women in most industries. In the 
well-to-do and middle-class the surplus of women is greater, the 
prospect of marriage is considerably less, and there has arisen a 
whole new class of women, some of them of very distinguished 
ability, many of them of ambitious and aspiring character, for whom 
work is the central fact of life and the most absorbing interest, an 
interest they do not subordinate even to marriage and motherhood, 
for often if they do marry they manage to combine the two lives 
with astonishing success; they are gifted with unusual powers of 
organisation, initiative, and self-control, and can get through twice 
as much as the ordinary woman in half the time. But it is 
necessary to remind ourselves that these women can hardly be a 
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large proportion even in their own class, and compared with all 
women in the country they must be an infinitesimal proportion. 

The largest class of women in this country is represented by 
the woman who, from 14 to 15 or even younger, goes out as a 
servant or works in a factory, mill, or workshop, for seven or 
eight years, and looks forward to marriage as the natural termina- 
tion of her industrial career. Even in Lancashire, where we hear 
so much about the employment of married women, the Census 
shews plainly that the majority drop work on marriage. The 
percentage of women occupied in Lancashire is 76 per cent. from 
15 to 20; 65 per cent. from 20 to 25; and only 38 per cent. from 25 
to 35. The proportion of married or widowed women occupied 
from 25 to 35 is only 18 percent. This is in the district remarkable 
for the number of women who follow a skilled trade and look upon 
it from a professional point of view. Statistics from other counties 
would take too much space, but would probably shew the influence 
of marriage on occupation still more plainly. Whatever our 
theories may be, we have to face facts, and the fact is that in this 
country at this time the largest class of woman worker is the class 
of the quite young woman, and work to her is a ‘‘meanwhile”’ 
employment. 

Many observations that have been made as to the character of 
women’s industry illustrate this bare piece of statistics. The 
prevailing girl in factory work is not at all like the able women who 
won the right to practise as doctors, for instance. She is not 
usually ambitious nor given to chafing against the fact that she is 
exceedingly unlikely to have a chance of becoming a skilled mech- 
anic or engineer. The idea does not occur to her, Of course she 
often enough gets the chance of taking a man’s work in the sense 
that the work is simplified by the introduction of a machine, the gir! 
is put on to feed the machine, and the skilled male worker has to 
find work at something else. That is a not uncommon pheno- 
menon, but it has been recorded that in the printing trades, for 
instance, it is not regarded as a very creditable thing for a 
girl to do, and the “higher class’? young women do not like 
it. Investigation shewed that certain classes of work were con- 
sidered marked out by use and wont as belonging to men. An 
employer asked a girl to varnish books for him and offered her 
5s. a book; the girl had a steady hand and could have done it 
quite well. She refused indignantly, and said, ‘‘I know my place 
and I am not going to take men’s work from them.”’ It is a 
common observation among persons who have studied working 
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girls closely that they do not care to give much energy to learning 
a skilled trade or to make the small sacrifice necessary to join 
a trade union. Perhaps both these conditions are slowly altering 
as the process of time breaks down the old customs; if so, it 
is all the more important to rescue these states of mind from 
oblivion before they become obsolete. To me they have a 
profound interest in their significance of the strength that family 
life maintains in the working class, or at all events its upper strata. 
The working girl probably does not reason it out in any coherent 
form, but her actions shew that she regards herself mainly from the 
point of view of the family, and that she feels the great importance 
of keeping up the standard of men’s wages—her father’s wages, 
her brother’s, her future husband's. 

This is an essential element of the question, and it throws some 
light on the distribution of women’s work in the factory. Class 
distinctions are rampant in the factory, and about three classes or 
grades are usually very evident in the non-textile factories which 
have come under the present writer’s observation. First of all there 
is usually some more or less rough and dirty work in preparing the 
raw materials—for instance, the rags in a paper mill, which are 
sorted and cut by women. The work is not exactly unskilled, but 
it is uninteresting and repulsive, usually done by middle-aged and 
old women, often wives or widows of unskilled labourers. Then 
there comes the stage of machine work, feeding and taking off the 
machine, In this kind of work girls are usually employed more 
or less in company with men, the work varies enormously, and 
changes are frequently being made owing to the introduction 
of new machines and new processes; sometimes men’s work is 
superseded by a machine which is easy for girls to work, sometimes, 
but less often, 3 or 4 girls will be superseded by a very elaborate 
fine machine which will almost go of itself, but needs to be taken 
care of by an engineer or skilled mechanic. But on the whole 
opportunities for employment tend to increase for girls in 
connection with machine work; the work is very dirty, hard 
and objectionable in some trades, comparatively light and clean 
and decent in others, and the social standing of the girls 
varies accordingly. Disputes are apt to arise in this class of work 
when the employer tries to put girls on to some sort of work 
habitually carried on by men, as for instance brass polishing, 
which is a very vexed question at Birmingham. The trade union 
Says it is filthy and hard work, and degrading for women to do it, 
and that employers only want women in it for cheapness. The 
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employer says the trade union only oppose it because they want 
to exclude women as much as they can. Probably the true 
conclusion is that motives are very mixed on both sides. Another 
instance may be instruct:ve. Many years ago, in Birmingham, 
there was a great dispute about the automatic lathe. The auto- 
matic lathe is very hard work, so | was told; pressure has to be 
exerted forwards by the body, and the men get hard places on the 
chest. A well-known employer wished to put women on to do this 
work, which caused great excitement and much anger in the trade 
union, who eventually stopped it. The story was told me by a 
man who had emerged from the working-classes to the employing 
class, but nevertheless sympathised strongly with the trade union 
point of view. The extreme feminist will see here only man’s 
jealousy of woman’s employment, but less biassed observers will 
probably feel that the men’s standpoint has considerable justifi- 
cation. 

There is also a third class of work which is socially of some 
interest: the warehouse work or final processes that are neces- 
Sary in preparing articles for sale. For instance, all paper when 
made and dried, has to be sorted for faults in texture; girls do this 
work with incredible speed, it depends entirely on having a light 
sensitive touch and quick eye, and men cannot do it at all. The 
work is of course abominably monotonous, but it is clean and must 
be done by daylight—the hours worked are usually not excessive. 
In other factories, especially the good ones, numbers of girls are 
employed in work of this kind, making things into packets, and 
putting in picture advertisements. It is the type of work done by 
the girl who lives at home with respectable parents, earns a pocket 
money wage, and will probably marry a highly respectable artisan 
herself, and discontinue her work as a matter of course. The low 
wages earned by girls of this class are exceedingly regrettable, but 
they are compensated in their view by the comparatively good con- 
ditions and social standing they enjoy. The women in the machine 
departments and the first processes of rough dirty work, handling 
the raw material, are very likely better paid, but they do not take 
the same social position and are not so likely to marry well. So 
strong is the line of demarcation that even in quite small works 
there will be three or four girls doing a special class of work who 
will be looked upon and referred to as ‘‘young ladies’’ by the 
others. In Birmingham brass work the lacquering girls are so 
regarded, and will not associate with the women who do the 
rougher and dirtier work. Mr, Edward Cadbury on this subject 
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makes the acute observation that we ought not to put down this 
exclusiveness to mere snobbery. These girls, he says, know so well 
the lower strata of society, are so well aware how easily a girl or a 
family may be dragged down by the pressure of want or ill-luck, 
that it is only natural they should refuse to be classed with the 
rougher women. Better manners may not denote better characters 
in all respects, but such girls are undoubtedly more civilised; the 
younger girls look up to them and their influence in evening clubs 
is a humanising and refining one.’’* 

The improved conditions initiated in factory work by the 
specially good employer and by the influence of the Factory Acts 
and the lady inspectors, have probably made factory work attractive 
to girls who, a generation or two ago, would have scorned it, 
but it is important to notice that it is precisely among these girls, 
who come from the families of the best skilled of the artisan class, 
that the reaction of the family on the economic position is most 
remarkable. This class of girls are paid a pocket money wage 
chiefly because they really do not care to ask for more. Even 
when they have a monopoly of work which cannot be done by 
men, as in the case of the paper-sorters, their wages are low. 
Their work is absolutely indispensable and it is impossible to think 
that if these girls banded together to demand a higher wage, it 
would not be given to them. But they do not ask—they do not 
care. Nature has perhaps other purposes for them. One is rather 
inclined to ask onself, in studying factory and workshop industry, 
how far from the point of view of the race a very high degree of 
industrial efficiency is even desirable. In many of these purely 
mechanical, subdivided processes efficiency means speed more 
than anything else, and sometimes the foreman will admiringly 
point out some extraordinarily efficient young person of 18 or 19 
who can put a remarkable number of articles through the machine 
in a minute. I remember seeing a girl who could turn an 
astounding quantity of tin pots. She could do it considerably 
quicker than I could see; she was a little black-eyed cockney girl, 
and literally flung herself into the work with a kind of desperate 
breathless speed. That sort of girl is not very common; over and 
again one is told, over and over again one reads in reports that the 
girls are slack, could earn more, and don’t care to. But is it, after 
all, desirable that they should be so very eager to attain efficiency 
that means mere mechanical strain and stress ? 


* Women’s Work and Wages, p. 71. 
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In the same way they are slack about trade unionism, They 
look upon their work as ‘‘an episode, and not their whole exist- 
ence.’’ As Mr. Charles Booth has put it, instability of status is a 
standing obstacle to the organisation of women. They do not, for 
the most part, take up industrial employment as a permanent or 
lifelong business as a man does. That is a fact we have to face. 

The majority of women, we have seen, marry somewhere between 
20 and 30, and the majority of those who marry leave work. The 
majority remain in the married state till 50 or 55. But from the 
age of 35 the proportion of widows begins to be quite a consider- 
able factor and it steadily increases to old age. The married or 
widowed ‘‘ occupied’’ are not distinguished in our census, so it 
is difficult to estimate what proportion are widowed. But a return 
has lately been obtained showing the condition as to marriage of 
a quarter of a milion women working in textile mills. About 72 
per cent. were single, about 24 per cent. married, and about 4 per 
cent. widowed. Now the married women in the whole population 
are nearly 5 to every woman widowed; but the widows include 
an enormous proportion of the very old, who mostly do not work, 
so that the fact that 4 per cent. of the women included in the 
special return were widowed and 24 married, really means, if the 
figures are reliable, that the widows of an age to work were 
represented in a higher proportion than the married. This of 
course is what one would expect. Consider what is involved 
in this return to work of the middle-aged widow. We will suppose 
she married at 25 and is left a widow at 45. For 20 years she has 
thus got out of the habit of industrial working for wages; she has 
very likely worked quite as hard or harder in her own home, 
cleaning, cooking, mending, and what not, but it has been 
working on different lines, work done for its own sake, for its use, 
for love, and also work done more or less at her own time and in 
her own way. There has been no need for exact regularity in 
hours. She has also lost the habit of her own particular trade; 
and even supposing she can go back to the same factory, and 
find the same kind of machines in use, which is a good deal to 
assume, she must in some degree have lost the old readiness, the 
old trick, the old lightness of touch and deftness, which seems to 
be generally the special skill of women. See what an immense 
handicap it is to a woman to lose those 20 important years—the 
best years of life, the years in which a man attains his highest 
industrial or professional skill, these years a woman in the normal 
course of things gives to her home and children; work socially 
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much more important than her episodic employment in mill or 
factory. Then, supposing her to be left a widow or perhaps 
deserted, she goes back to work that is valued on a cash basis, 
and if she has to support her children, she has to do it on wages 
earned in competition with young women, wages calculated on 
the basis of a single unencumbered worker's subsistence. When 
people discuss the question of women’s wages and speculate as to 
the reason why women’s wages are lower than men’s, they allege 
lack of strength, lack of skill, lack of training, and a great deal 
is said about the necessity of technical education. Certainly 
technical education is a very good thing and I hope we may have 
a great deal of it, but it will not get rid of the fact that, in Mr. 
Booth’s words, instability of status is the weakness of the woman's 
position. Her life is on two planes, and she passes from one to 
the other. The maxims, habits, instincts, traditions of the 
domestic plane are a continual hindrance to her success as a 
worker in competitive industry, and to a certain extent the 
converse also holds good; the habits of the factory are not always 
an advantage in the work of a wife and mother. She has the two 
lives to lead. This is probably the real explanation of the fact 
which is at first surprising, that women, although with a lower 
death-rate, a lower proportion of iunatics, a much lower 
proportion of criminals and probably a lower proportion of disease, 
yet show a higher proportion of paupers than men. Their position 
is as men’s would be if men were taken away from their trade or 
profession at 25, and set to some useful and meritorious work 
entirely removed from the world of competition and exchange, 
to which they were again brought back at 45 to fend for themselves. 
The amazing thing is, not that some women fail, but that a good 
many more or less succeed, under these circumstances. 

Again, the inevitably episodical nature of so much women’s work 
lowers the value of their work in the market, Professor Thomas 
Jones, in a report drawn up by him as Assistant Commissioner to 
the Poor Law Commission, says that ‘‘there are many women who 
are attached to their homes and children but who are forced to go 
out to work against their inclination because of the failing income, 
feeble character, or death of the husband. In a time of general 
bad trade the women’s readiness to go out is greatest, when the 
demand for her labour is least.’’ The Poor Law Commission 
records that during the year ending September 30, 1907, nearly 
92,000 women who were heads of families were in receipt of relief, 
and of these it is estimated that about 70,000 were widows with 
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children. This is 5} per cent. of the whole number of widows, 
which is less than a million and a quarter, and it does not of course 
include the numerous aged widows relieved alone. Over 100,000 
children relieved are returned as the children of widows. These 
figures throw up the extreme instability of the woman’s position 
as family wage-earner. Professor Jones tells us that the able- 
bodied widows in 1907 formed over 77 per cent of the total able- 
bodied women paupers. There are various policies pursued by 
Boards of Guardians in regard to these widowed women with 
families: some give low relief and expect the mother to earn a 
supplementary wage; a few give high relief on condition that 
the mother abstains from industrial work, but this is unusual. 
Some Guardians try and make the widows give up some of their 
children to institutions or homes, the remainder being supported 
at home either by the mother’s work or by out-relief. Some 
charitable workers make a great effort to induce widows, who are 
persons of fairly decent and reliable character, to keep off the 
rates and undergo a course of technical training in some skilled 
trade, as for instance, ironing. The Charity Organisation Society 
appears from Mr. Jones’ Report to have spent generously and 
considerably upon this particular object, but without great success. 
Many of the C.O.S. workers ascribe this failure or partial failure 
to the possibility of out-relief, which slackens and weakens the 
widow’s industrial character. Mr. Jones, however, makes here an 
interesting distinction. He points out that there are influences 
other than the Poor Law at work. ‘‘ The weaker women cannot 
stand the constant monotony of training. . . . They are content 
with very little. They cannot look ahead. . . . Further, the 
widow whom it is sought to train is no longer young. It is 
rather late to begin. It is hard to make her grasp what learning 
means. . . .Further, many women are domestic by instinct and 
dislike factory life. But more important still, in explaining the 
failure of these elderly scholars, is the conflict between the bread- 
winner and the house-mother. Many a mother is distracted 
during the training time with anxiety for the children at home, 
who may or may not be properly cared for. It is not surprising 
that she prefers two or three days a week at some precarious 
occupation like charing, which allows her to be in and out of her 
home frequently. . . . What is at fault here is not the widow 
who prefers her children and charing to skilled ironing, but the 
Guardians, who by a meagre dole, make casual charing 
inevitable.”’ 
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In this observation of Professor Jones, we get a light thrown 
on the extraordinary inconsistency, the unthought-out-ness, if I 
may coin a word, of much that passes for wisdom in common talk 
on social questions, and is more or less embodied in administrative 
practice. The whole tradition of society is in favour of the 
integrity of the family and the devotion of the mother to her 
offspring; yet let the poor woman become a widow, and society 
instantly wants either to take her children from her, or at least 
to drive her out into the factory to work for them. A widow is 
presumably quite as much attached to her children after her 
husband’s death as before; why is it right for her to give them up 
in the one case and not in the other? Again, the home needs just 
as much care when the mother is a widow; it is just as important 
for her children to be kept clean and cared for and nourished; yet 
the accepted maxims are suddenly inverted, and that which 
is commonly taken to be praiseworthy domesticity in the married 
woman becomes idleness and want of enterprise in the widow. 
Women suffer here a tremendous handicap, and it is important 
not to forget that it is just the women who are most affectionate, 
most domesticated, most admirable in their homes and anxious 
to supervise their children, who will be most disturbed by the 
break-up of their home, and most handicapped in their endeavours 
after industrial efficiency. The character and traditions of women 
have been evolved during long periods in which they have worked 
for use and not for profit—for home and children rather than for 
wages and earnings. Here again, the handicap of status, much 
more than lack of physical strength or incapacity for skilled work, 
is at the bottom of the low wages and comparative ill-success of 
women in industry. The Minority Report of the Poor Law 
Commission recognises the anomaly. ‘‘ We have chosen so to 
organise our industry that it is to the man that is paid the income 
necessary for the support of the family, on the assumption that 
the work of the woman is to care for the home and the children. 
The result is that mothers of young children, if they seek industrial 
employment, do so under the double disadvantage that the 
woman’s wage is fixed to maintain herself alone, and that even 
this can be earned only by giving up to work the time that is 
needed by the care of the children.’’ Even the Charity 
Organisation Society, which usually inclines to ignore thé social 
aspect of economic hardship and treat every case as merely 
individual, is forced to recognise the social anomaly of the widow's 
position. ‘* We must look the poor woman's troubles in the face. 
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. . . She has to do the work of two people; she has to be the 
bread-winner, and go out to work, and she must also be the house- 
keeper. She has to wash, clean and cook, make and mend clothes, 
care for and train her children. Can one pair of hands manage 
all this? And, secondly, when she goes out to work our poor 
widow will probably only earn low wages . . . about 10s. a week, 
and she will certainly not be able to support herself and her family 
on that.”” (‘* How to help Widows,’’ by A. M. Humphrey, 
published by the Charity Organisation Society, p. 1.) 

The Sociological Society is a society for scientific research and 
discussion, not for propaganda or particular schemes of social 
reform, and this is not the place to advocate any special scheme 
for the relief of widows or raising the position of woman. My 
aim in this paper is simply to draw attention to certain facts 
which seem to me in danger of being, not perhaps overlooked, 
but given too little prominence by theorists. In regard to what 
may be called the conservative view, that the proper place for 
women is at home, the facts show that the majority of young 
women cannot be supported at home, that many cannot expect to 
marry, and that even for those who do marry, marriage is not for 
the majority a life-long provision. However true it may be that 
women’s work is more important on the plane of value in use than 
in that of value in exchange, this is not recognised explicitly in 
our social arrangements, for it is only on the plane of value-in- 
exchange that women can earn a living.* On the other hand, 
the feminists are apt to fall into the opposite error by treating 
women as units merely, and by failing to recognise the essentially 
episodic character of the average woman's work. No schemes 
for reforming the conditions of women’s employment can succeed 
unless they take full account of the divisions in a woman’s life, the 
‘‘cleft’’ in her industrial career. A recognition of this fact shows 
the fallacy of supposing that equality of opportunity would give 
women equality of wages with men. As Madame Gnauck quaintly 
puts it, women become ‘‘voluntarily dependent’’ at marriage, but 
have to be “involuntarily self-dependent’’ at widowhood. It is 
this action and re-action of the family on women’s industry and 
again of industry on the family that form the most striking 
characteristic of woman’s work, and constitute a more serious 
handicap than her alleged lack of strength, lack of skill, or the 
opposition of men’s unions. B. L. HuTCHINS- 


* When a woman works for her own family and is maintained by husband _ 
father, she can hardly be said to earn her living, however hard she may work, for 
the maintenance given her has usually no relation at all to the work she does, but Is 
determined by the man’s income, his sense of duty or fitness, or the womans power 
of pleasing him. 
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THE AMERICAN NEGRO AND RACE 
BLENDING. 


THE problem of the colour population of America is many-sided. 
Perhaps the most vital question to be considered is that of the 
amalgamation of the races: how far it has reached or may reach, 
and what good or bad results it has produced or may be expected 
to produce. 

It may be affirmed unhesitatingly, that no two races of men 
can live side by side in the same country without more or less race 
blending. The question therefore narrows itself to one of amount 
and incidence. In the Southern United States, practically all 
mixed unions during the period of slavery were irregular unions 
between white men and Negro women, using the term Negro in 
its legal sense to include all degrees of intermixture down to one- 
sixteenth only of coloured blood. Comparatively few mixed 
marriages took place, although a few of the higher class Mulattoes 
belonging to Northern families are the offspring of married parents 
and bear no stigma of bastardy. In the Southern States marriage 
was hardly ever thought of, and even had it been the enactments 
against it, passed in different years in the various States, were so 
uncompromising and drastic as effectually to prevent its occurrence. 
The race blending of slavery was therefore one-sided, the fathers 
only being white, and it was outside of legal marriage. When the 
resulting offspring is studied the inferiority of the mother socially 
and culturally cannot fail to reveal itself in the child, and in 
addition to the maternal inferiority, the upbringing and general 
conditions of slave life were such as to render it next to impossible 
to emerge from servile habits and modes of thought. When, 
as was often the case, the master and the father were one and the 
same man, his paternity was ignored to an extent unparalleled in 
other countries where slave mothers were common. In contrast 
with the more humane Mahommedan law and customs, the 
American slave child was seldom freed, and he could be sold away 
from the mother, in which case he became a mere waif, with no 
trace of natural relationships, without recognised kindred, and with- 
out even the semblance of a home. It would be difficult to find 
elsewhere such loose family ties as prevailed among the slave 
population of the United States, or a more unnatural conception of 
the réle of the white father. When he was not at the same time the 
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master, he was still less affected by his paternity, for even mainten- 
ance was not required. As far as any acknowledgment of the 
mother or child went, the white man was as irresponsible as in the 
earliest matriarchal days, whereas the slave woman had all the 
burdens with a minimum of the privileges pertaining to mother- 
hood. 

Interesting in this connection is the early history of slavery in 
St. Domingo. A very careful, exact, and voluminous writer, 
Moreau de St. Méry, gives in his ‘‘ Histoire de St. Domingue,’’* 
full particulars of the relationships between the French masters, 
their slaves, and their half-caste children, from which it appears 
that slavery assumed a much milder form in that colony than 
on the mainland, and that the custom prevailed of freeing both 
mothers and children, on the death of the white father, if not at an 
earlier date. It happened frequently that the children, loved and 
cared for by their father, were sent home to France for their 
education, and some of them never returned to St. Domingo. 
France has always shown herself hospitable towards Negroes, and 
it is instructive to find another French writer, in the eighteenth 
century, dwelling on the good results of educating coloured 
children in France. This writer calls emancipation, which 
generally meant the freeing of the master’s slave children, “‘ that 
happy compact which reinstates the slave in the rights of humanity, 
which gives to the master the means of satisfying his feeling of 
justice, or a generosity which turns to the advantage of the slave, 
and which adds to the political power of the Colonies. Only one 
thing was wanting to make emancipation really praiseworthy, 
namely, the obligation, on the part of the master, to assure the 
subsistence of the freedman until he was able to provide for 
himself, or in case age and infirmities plunged him into poverty.” 
From these writers it will be seen how superior to the American 
conception of the réle of the slave’s white father was the French 
conception of his réle and duties, even from remote times, and one 
finds traces of this diversity of feeling in the different treatment 
accorded to Negroes in France and in the United States at the 
present day. 

The children of American slave mothers and white fathers were 
born into abnormal and most unfavourable conditions of life, and 
therefore that class of Mulattoes, at any rate, had little chance of 
inheriting sturdiness of character or of physique. The actual 





* This rare and valuable work I was enabled, through the kindness of Mr. Beer, 
the Librarian of the Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans, to consult at leisure. 
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results of the mixed unions of slavery correspond closely with those 
which might have been predicted. Mulattoes are censured by 
American writers for just such qualities and defects as the above 
conditions necessarily entailed. They are said to have the faults 
and deficiencies of both races, possessing less physical endurance 
and being less fertile than the Negro, and copying the vices rather 
than the virtues of the white man. What more likely under the 
circumstances? Born under other conditions, the Mulatto is of a 
different and nobler mould, as the earlier history of St. Domingo 
shows, and as numerous educated Mulattoes prove. In order to 
obtain anything like satisfactory results from the fusion of the 
races, normal conditions of breeding and of nurture must be 
secured, whereas not even the most partial pro-slavery writers can 
show that such conditions fell to the lot of southern-bred Mulattoes. 
On a well-managed plantation the slaves were cared for physically, 
from motives of self-interest if not from kindly feeling, and black 
children had some chance of knowing their black fathers and of 
being loved and disciplined by them in a rude sort of way, subject 
always to the caprice and financial straits of the master and his 
power of breaking up the families he had allowed to be formed. 
The Mulatto knew but one parent, his mother, and might ask in 
vain for any other. 

The American slave woman’s status is well characterized by one 
of the most eminent Mulattoes in the United States, Professor 
Du Bois, in one of the Atlanta University’s publications: ‘* The 
Negro Church, 1903 ’’: 


‘“‘ It ought not to be forgotten that each Negro slave brought 
to America during the four centuries of the African slave trade 
was taken from definite and long-formed habits of social, political 
and religious life. These ideas were not the highest, measured 
by modern standards, but they were far from the lowest, 
measured by the standards of primitive man. 





“The first social innovation that followed the transplanting of 
the Negro was the substitution of the West Indian plantation for 
the tribal and clan life of Africa. The real significance of this 
change will not appear at first glance. The despotic political 
power of the chief was now vested in the white master; the clan 
had lost its ties of blood relationship, and became simply the 
aggregation of individuals on a plot of ground, with common 
rules and customs, common dwellings, and a certain communism 
in property. The two greatest changes, however, were, first, 
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the enforcement of severe and unremitted toil, and second, the 
establishment of a new polygamy—a new family life. These 
social innovations were introduced with much difficulty and met 
determined resistance on the part of the slaves, especially when 
there was community of blood and language. Gradually, 
however, superior force and organized methods prevailed, and 
the plantation became the unit of a new development. The 
enforcement of continual toil was not the most revolutionary 
change which the plantation introduced. Where this enforced 
labour did not descend to barbarism and slow murder, it was not 
bad discipline; the African had the natural indolence of a 
tropical nature which had never felt the necessity of work; his 
first great awakening came with hard labour, and a pity it was, 
not that he worked, but that voluntary labour on his part was 
not from the first encouraged and rewarded. The vast and 
overshadowing change that the plantation system introduced was 
the change in the status of women—the new polygamy. This 
new polygamy had all the evils and not one of the safeguards 
of the African prototype. The African system was a complete 
protection for girls, and a strong protection for wives, against 
everything but the tyranny of the husband; the plantation 
polygamy left the chastity of Negro women absolutely 
unprotected in law, and practically little guarded in custom. 
The number of wives of a native African was limited, and limited 
very effectually, by the number of cattle he could command or 
his prowess in war. The number of wives of a West Indian 
slave was limited chiefly by his lust and cunning. The black 
females, were they wives or growing girls, were the legitimate 
prey of the men, and on this system there was one, and only one, 
safeguard, the character of the master of the plantation. Where 
the master himself was lewd and avaricious, the degradation of 
the women was complete. Where, on the other hand, the 
plantation system reached its best development, as in Virginia, 
there was a fair approximation of a monogamic marriage system 
among the slaves; and yet even here, on the best-conducted 
plantations, the protection of Negro women was but imperfect; 
the seduction of girls was frequent, and seldom did an illegitimate 
child bring shame, or an adulterous wife punishment, to the 
Negro quarters.”’ 


The slave cabins were certainly no school for morals. The 
impermanency of all social ties, the absence of marriage considered 
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as anything but a temporary union, liable at any moment to 
disruption at the arbitrary will of the master, the removal of slaves 
from the operation of ordinary law, and the substitution of 
individual ownership and responsibility for public protection and 
guardianship, contributed, each in its degree, to the degradation 
of Negro life and manners. The human element was of less 
importance than the purely physical. To procreate and rear 
healthy vigorous children for the master’s use, to be industrious, 
merry and light-hearted, harbouring none of the divine discontent 
common to aspiring natures, such was the owner’s ideal of a 
prosperous and happy slave population. The lot of the average 
field-worker was in some respects superior to that of the contem- 
porary free labourer in other countries. Subsistence was assured 
in good or bad times; on many plantations good feeling prevailed 
between the races, and ‘‘ the family,’’ with its social importance, 
was a source of pride to all the little Negro community. Want was 
unknown, except on the estates of a few niggardly owners, and the 
general aspect of a large plantation, with its slave workers, was not 
unpleasing to the onlooker, provided only that the master and 
mistress were persons of character and benevolence. Failing that, 
or with a hard or brutal overseer, it was an oligarchy or tyranny 
of the most extreme type, liable to all the abuses inherent in 
irresponsibility and the exercise of absolute power. No intelligent 
Southerner now wishes to revert to the slave system, although there 
are many who defend it, claim that the Negro was much better off 
as a slave than as a free man, and assert that he can only develop 
normally in a state of servitude. 

In 1870, according to the census, Mulattoes formed 12 per cent. 
of the total Negro population of the United States; in 1890 the 
Proportion was 15°2 per cent. Some so-called Mulattoes are 
descended from brown ancestors, with no white admixture. 
Marriages of black and white are comparatively few. The 
question of race blending is summed up, from the Negro point of 
view, by Professor Du Bois in the following words :— 


‘* Amalgamation is still going on. It is not then caste or race 
Prejudice that stops it—they rather encourage it on its more 
dangerous side. The Southern laws against race marriage are in 
effect laws which make the seduction of coloured girls easy and 
without shame or penalty. The real bar to race amalgamation at 
present in the United States is the spreading and strengthening 
determination of the rising educated classes of blacks to accept 
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no amalgamation except through open legal marriage. This 
means practically no amalgamation in the near future. The 
available statistics of mixed marriages show in Boston, Mass., 
600 such marriages from 1855 to 1887; and 24 in the year 1890. 
The state of Massachusetts had 52 mixed marriages in 1900, 44 
in 1go1, and 43 in 1902. Michigan had 111 mixed marriages 
in 20 years (1874—1893), and Rhode Island 58 in 13 years 
(1881—93). In the black ward of Philadelphia there were, in 
1896, 33 mixed families. These figures indicate comparatively 
few such marriages, and show that the absorption of 10,000,000 
Negro Americans in this way is certainly not a problem which 
we need face for many years.” 


If amalgamation through open marriage is decreasing slightly 
in the United States, and Professor Du Bois is right in thinking 
that those who dislike amalgamation can best prevent it by raising 
the Negro to such a plane of intelligence and economic independ- 
ence that ‘‘ he will never stoop to mingle his blood with those that 
despise him,’’ another kind of amalgamation is going on surrepti- 
tiously to an extent difficult to estimate, and for which it is 
impossible to get statistics. In the towns a considerable number of 
fair-skinned coloured persons or so-called Negroes pass as white, 
marry white wives, and found families which become incorporated 
with the white population. In a small city 100 coloured families 
are said to have been entered as white in the census of 1890, and in 
a large Northern city, two years ago, 50 of this class were, within 
the knowledge of one professional man, living as whites; doubtless 
there were others in the city whom he did not know. Octoroons 
and those with less than one-eighth of Negro blood pass easily 
between the races without being discovered, and deceive even 
judges and experienced persons, the reason being that they are to 
all intents and purposes white, and only belong to the Negro 
race by a fiction of law. The last census gave the total number of 
Octoroons as 69,936, but this figure is manifestly imperfect and the 
numbers greatly understated. It has been estimated that there may 
be as many as 150,000 Octoroons in all the United States. 


The importance of these Octoroons, absorbed into the general 
population of the town, and lost to the Negro race, is considerable 
when the question of race blending is studied, less from their 
numbers than from the fact that they represent the least desirable 
portion of the Negro race for amalgamation with the white, from 
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all points of view except that of colour. Their darker brothers 
keep their secret well when, as is so commonly the case, the secret 
is known. They despise the renegade who abandons his struggling 
and downtrodden race, but they never dream of betraying him. 
Thus it is that the dark blood received yearly into the white race, 
in this mitigated form, represents, not those who are ethically the 
most desirable ancestors of American citizens, not the aristocracy 
of the Negro race, using the word in its true sense to include 
the educated and cultured, the altruistic and most specialised in 
all that pertains to nobility of nature, but the vulgar representatives 
of ocmmercialism, self-interest, and duplicity. It is not to be 
wondered at that the colour line is often thus clandestinely crossed 
by the fairest Octoroons, who are in reality more white than black, 
when it is realised how heavily weighted Negroes are from the 
cradle to the grave, and how hard they find it to secure work 
outside the few servile occupations for which they are generally 
considered suitable. A black skin is a very serious handicap in the 
United States, and those who, from race love and devotion, elect to 
remain with the dark race, though fair enough to escape into the 
white one, are cast in heroic mould, and deserve in fullest measure 
the admiration and respect of both races. 

What will be the outcome of that slight admixture of Negro 
blood which alone is to be apprehended in the near future with 
which our generation and the generations immediately succeeding 
it will have to deal? Can it possibly affect more potently the 
American race of the future than our own is affected by our dark 
Turanian ancestry of long ago? The question is interesting, 
and it will be answered differently according to the proclivities 
and feelings of various sections of the community. To some it will 
appear a species of sacrilege to have introduced into the white race 
any darker strain. To others, and among them to the profounder 
Students of ethnology and history, it will appear simply as a 
continuation of the general scheme of human evolution which, in 
all countries of which we have any definite records, includes the 
absorption of a varying, but generally minute, proportion of the 
blood of some one or more of the darker races into the fairer ones. 
Whether it be in Egypt, Rome, or the modern nations of Europe, 
the same process may be seen working itself out very slowly and 
gradually, in accordance with nature’s plan of racial development 
and evolution. The difference between Europe and America is 
that we in Europe have long ceased to set up a claim to exclusive 
white blood or purity of race. The assimilation of different strains 
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is, however, so complete that Europeans do not resent the implica- 
tion of early and remote race blending. 

The Negro has contributed his share to the ancestry of the 
nations inhabiting the Mediterranean shores of Europe and the 
West Indian Islands, with which England has been so intimately 
connected ; it is therefore no new thing in reality to contemplate a 
certain minute and very gradual blending of the races, but only a 
continuation of the normal history of the world. 

America, proud of its so-called ‘‘ Caucasian ’’ ancestry, and 
oblivious of the many crossings which in Europe have impaired the 
ethnic purity of the races from which Americans have sprung, 
protests vehemently against what is called miscegenation, 
hybridization, or race bastardy. 

The Negro, like the Indian and other races, has some definite 
contributions to bring into the American race of the future. 
Originally, as more than one American writer tells us, the physical 
equal of the white, his physical integrity has suffered from contact 
with the white race under demoralizing conditions, to say nothing 
of the admixture of kindred blood which was unavoidable during 
slavery. The physical integrity of the Negro was formerly much 
insisted on, and travellers still occasionally call attention to it. 
Hoffman wrote in 1896, in his book, ‘‘ The American Negro ”’: 
‘* We have an almost perfect agreement of widely-separated 
authorities and investigators that the Negro of thirty years ago was 
physically the equal, if not the superior, of the white.’”’ Very 
interesting, in this connection, is the following instance: ‘“* In 1859 
the last cargo of slaves, brought to the United States in the Clotilde, 
consisted of thirty full-blooded natives of Dahomey. They had 
land given them, and remained pure for some time. They were 
exceedingly fine specimens of the African, and in the course of a 
few years they became an industrious, peaceable community. After 
intermarriage with the native coloured population marked deteriora- 
tion occurred. The offspring of those who married native-born 
coloured persons exhibited characteristics of an inferior physique to 
those of the original African, and did not enjoy good health.” 
The above is taken from a letter by Dr. Rogers, Health Officer of 
Mobile. 

If we consider the race contribution of the Negro, it is found 
that he is still remarkable for immunity from pigmented tumours 
and from tubercle of the skin or lupus, in spite of the acquired 
frequency of tuberculosis as a consequence of insanitary conditions 
of life. His fertility, held in relative and temporary check by the 
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stress of the more responsible life and precarious subsistence of 
freedom, is a most valuable contribution in a country with a 
constantly decreasing birth-rate. The fine musical voice of the 
Negro is another important race contribution. Certain moral 
qualities may also be noted, such as a kindly and forgiving 
disposition, generosity, race-devotion, in short, altruistic tendencies 
generally, together with good-humour and cheerful optimism. 
Mental ability of no mean order has been shown during the short 
period of less than half a century of freedom. Such far-reaching 
achievements as those connected with the name of Booker 
Washington and Tuskegee would be an honour to any race. The 
Negro in the United States is as yet but on the threshold of a new 
life of intellectual and economic development. Booker Washington 
wrote in 1904: ‘‘ Practically no school house has been opened for 
the Negro since the war that has not been filled. Often hungry 
and in rags, making sacrifices of which you little dream, the Negro 
youth has been determined to annihilate his mental darkness. 
With all his disadvantages, the Negro, according to official records 
has blotted out 55°5 per cent. of his illiteracy since he became a free 
man.’’ Education reaches so far only a small proportion of 
coloured children. The school needs of the Black Belt district 
have hardly begun to be met, but, as it is from the ignorant masses 
that black criminals are largely manufactured, it is to be expected 
that substantial appropriations will be made, in the near future, for 
rural Negro education in the South. In North Carolina Mr. C. L. 
Coon, Superintendent of State Coloured Normal Schools, reports 
that, ‘‘ whatever else these schools may be doing, they are not 
training this vast army of 192,700 country children.”” He adds: 
““ Would it not be fairer to determine whether real Negro education 
is worth while or not, instead of trying to hold the so-called 
education we have been grudgingly doling out to the black man 
responsible for that man’s sins of omission or commission, what- 
ever these may be ?’’ His facts are, as he says, unpleasant to white 
ears, but, he concludes: ‘‘ The truth must be known, if we would 
free our minds of prejudice and selfishness, which continually 
works harm to the cause of the educational and material progress of 
both races.”’ 

Much of the research work in the United States on the Negro, 
his racial peculiarities, conditions and progress since slavery is 
actually undertaken by the Negroes themselves. The remarkable 
ten-year cycle of work now finished at Atlanta University, Georgia, 
the second cycle having just begun, is carried on by professor 
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Du Bois, with a staff of Negro assistants. This work is thorough 
and scientific; it compares well with the statistical work of other 
centres, and it will have to be taken into account in all future 
investigations on the Negroes. At the Hampton Institute, Virginia, 
practical sociology is one of the subjects taught, and it is instructive 
and interesting to note how receptive Negro youth is to the 
teachings of economic history and development. It is a privilege 
to attend these lectures, and to listen to the discussions which follow 
between the lecturer and students on strictly Socratic lines, the 
students contributing their personal experience to the elucidation of 
race difficulties. It was felt by the authorities at Hampton that, 
whatever else was omitted from the curriculum, an elementary 
knowledge of sociology was necessary to enable their pupils to 
judge fairly their own position in relation to the white race. The 
result has been to develop broad-mindedness, tolerance, and a keen 
interest in the reasons which underlie the white man’s attitude 
towards Negroes. 

One modification of the Southern marriage laws is urgently 
needed, in the interest of public morality, and in order to place 
the United States on a level with other countries having Negro 
problems to solve. The sanction of law should always be on the 
side of parental duty and responsibility, and therefore the anomaly 
which renders fathers legally incapable of giving their children a 
legitimate status, either before or after birth, must be regarded 
as a barbarous survival of the American slave code of legislation 
and morals. Logically white Americans ought not to object to 
such a change, seeing that it rests with themselves not to become 
the fathers of any more Mulatto children. If the Southern feeling 
and reprobation of mixed unions must be expressed through 
legislation, that feeling might be more effectually expressed by 
imposing on the white fathers of coloured children some legal 
disability, say disfranchisement. The children ought not, by 
deliberate legal enactments, to be made the father’s scapegoats, 
and it is not too much for the friends of the Negro to ask that, to 
the limited extent of permitting parents of mixed race to legitimize 
their children when desirous of doing so, legislation should aid in 
bridging the gulf between the black and white races. The large 
percentage of Mulattoes for which white fathers are mainly respon- 
sible has impaired the purity of the Negro race in America to an 
incalculable extent, and the slight increase of Mulatto births 
pointed out proves that this process of race blending has not been 
checked by the South laws against mixed unions. Americans aim 
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at the unattainable when. im the common country of white and 
black, they maintain that the races are to be entirely and 
permanently kept apart. 

The educated Negro cocmmunity does not, as has been already 
stated, ask for intermarmage. its demand is simply for the 
removal of all humiliating and injurious restrictions and 
disabilities, and for the umhindered enjoyment of all the privileges 
of citizenship. Im the claim made by Negroes for undisturbed 
enjoyment of their legal mghts as American citizens (which they 
have been declared to be) the fact is sometimes insisted on that 
many of their ancestors have lived for a much longer period on 
American soil than those of the majority of white Americans of the 
present day. They have fowght for their country,* and even on 
some occasions turned the tide of history in its favour. They are 
law-abiding amd patriosic, and they are essentially American in 
feeling. No scheme of expatriation has any chance of being 
favourably considered by the American Negro as a substitute for 
just and fair treatment im the United States, to the development 
of which they have, by their labour. so materially contributed, and 
of which they form so imtegral a factor. All idea therefore of 
transplanting the ten millions of American Negroes to some other 
land may be dismissed as visionary. America, with the help of 
England in the past. 2s must be regretfully admitted, has created 
the Negro problem, and America must face and solve it within its 
own borders. One of the most hopeful features in the whole Negro 
question is the energy and ability shown by educated American 
Negroes in working out their own destiny. The generation and a 
half that has elapsed since their emancipation has been fruitful in 
results, whether taken educationally, economically, or from any 
other standpoint. Negroes now own in the United States land 
exceeding in area the two countries of Holland and Belgium, 
They are so eager for education that no compulsory clause has 
been found necessary to force them into school. The education 
they are receiving im their best schools is of the practical kind 
which fits them for life and work. Negro institutions such ax 
Hampton and Tuskegee have served as models of intelligently 
conducted combined academic and manual training for white 
educational reformers. When education has reached the masses, 
as it has now reached the favoured few, then, and not before, will 


* See “Negro Scidiers and Oeers, ty Vrancos Hoggan, M1), in the Memeo 
May, 1908. 
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Du Bois, with a staff of Negro assistants. This work is thorough 
and scientific; it compares well with the statistical work of other 
centres, and it will have to be taken into account in all future 
investigations on the Negroes. At the Hampton Institute, Virginia, 
practical sociology is one of the subjects taught, and it is instructive 
and interesting to note how receptive Negro youth is to the 
teachings of economic history and development. It is a privilege 
to attend these lectures, and to listen to the discussions which follow 
between the lecturer and students on strictly Socratic lines, the 
students contributing their personal experience to the elucidation of 
race difficulties. It was felt by the authorities at Hampton that, 
whatever else was omitted from the curriculum, an elementary 
knowledge of sociology was necessary to enable their pupils to 
judge fairly their own position in relation to the white race. The 
result has been to develop broad-mindedness, tolerance, and a keen 
interest in the reasons which underlie the white man’s attitude 
towards Negroes. 

One modification of the Southern marriage laws is urgently 
needed, in the interest of public morality, and in order to place 
the United States on a level with other countries having Negro 
problems to solve. The sanction of law should always be on the 
side of parental duty and responsibility, and therefore the anomaly 
which renders fathers legally incapable of giving their children a 
legitimate status, either before or after birth, must be regarded 
as a barbarous survival of the American slave code of legislation 
and morals. Logically white Americans ought not to object to 
such a change, seeing that it rests with themselves not to become 
the fathers of any more Mulatto children. If the Southern feeling 
and reprobation of mixed unions must be expressed through 
legislation, that feeling might be more effectually expressed by 
imposing on the white fathers of coloured children some legal 
disability, say disfranchisement. The children ought not, by 
deliberate legal enactments, to be made the father’s scapegoats, 
and it is not too much for the friends of the Negro to ask that, to 
the limited extent of permitting parents of mixed race to legitimize 
their children when desirous of doing so, legislation should aid in 
bridging the gulf between the black and white races. The large 
percentage of Mulattoes for which white fathers are mainly respon- 
sible has impaired the purity of the Negro race in America to an 
incalculable extent, and the slight increase of Mulatto births 
pointed out proves that this process of race blending has not been 
checked by the South laws against mixed unions. Americans aim 
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at the unattainable when, in the common country of white and 
black, they maintain that the races are to be entirely and 
permanently kept apart. 

The educated Negro community does not, as has been already 
stated, ask for intermarriage. Its demand is simply for the 
removal of all humiliating and injurious restrictions and 
disabilities, and for the unhindered enjoyment of all the privileges 
of citizenship. In the claim made by Negroes for undisturbed 
enjoyment of their legal rights as American citizens (which they 
have been declared to be) the fact is sometimes insisted on that 
many of their ancestors have lived for a much longer period on 
American soil than those of the majority of white Americans of the 
present day. They have fought for their country,* and even on 
some occasions turned the tide of history in its favour. They are 
law-abiding and patriotic, and they are essentially American in 
feeling. No scheme of expatriation has any chance of being 
favourably considered by the American Negro as a substitute for 
just and fair treatment in the United States, to the development 
of which they have, by their labour, so materially contributed, and 
of which they form so integral a factor. All idea therefore of 
transplanting the ten millions of American Negroes to some other 
land may be dismissed as visionary. America, with the help of 
England in the past, as must be regretfully admitted, has created 
the Negro problem, and America must face and solve it within its 
own borders. One of the most hopeful features in the whole Negro 
question is the energy and ability shown by educated American 
Negroes in working out their own destiny. The generation and a 
half that has elapsed since their emancipation has been fruitful in 
results, whether taken educationally, economically, or from any 
other standpoint. Negroes now own in the United States land 
exceeding in area the two countries of Holland and Belgium. 
They are so eager for education that no compulsory clause has 
been found necessary to force them into school. The education 
they are receiving in their best schools is of the practical kind 
which fits them for life and work. Negro institutions such as 
Hampton and Tuskegee have served as models of intelligently 
conducted combined academic and manual training for white 
educational reformers. When education has reached the masses, 
as it has now reached the favoured few, then, and not before, will 


* See “Negro Soldiers and Others,” by Frances Hoggan, M.D., in the Horizon, 
May, 1908. 
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it be seen what the full contribution of the American Negro will 
prove to be towards the country’s development and progress. 
Already there are indications that this contribution will be 
considerable, but it would be premature to speculate over much 
on its quality and extent. One thing only is certain, namely, that 
the American Negro can only attain to his full human stature under 
a régime of justice and equal law, which so far has been denied 
him. All that he has accomplished must therefore be regarded as 
an earnest only of what he may accomplish, under fair and 
undiscriminating conditions of life, and in the enjoyment of the 
rights and privileges of full American citizenship. 


FRANCES Hoccan. 
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THE THEORY OF PAUPERISM.* 


A sTUDENT of economic conditions who begins his paper by 
regretfully confessing himself sadly ill-at-ease on the lonely 
heights of abstract economic doctrine may perhaps try to 
elucidate some of the general considerations surrounding the 
problems connected with Pauperism, without being suspected 
of an unduly academic bias. The sciences dealing with society, 
we should all of us now admit, have got to record by investigation, 
induction, the careful examination of recorded facts: ‘‘ the 
subtlety of the human mind,’’ to apply (with a difference) 
the well-known saying of Bacon, “‘ is infinitely surpassed by 
the subtlety of human nature ;’’ abstract theory, though valuable, 
just as formal logic is valuable, as a propedeutic, is in its applica- 
tion to practice, rather like one of those 16th century charts, whose 
useful skeleton of the course of ocean and continents was somewhat 
perplexing to the navigator set on reaching a given point within 
their bold outlines, and apt to lead him to America when he was 
in search of India. In calling this paper ‘‘ The Theory of 
Pauperism,’’ I do not, for a moment, wish to suggest that any 
reasoning from general probabilities, or hypothetical characteristics, 
or unverified assumptions will land us anywhere but in scientific 
confusion and administrative muddle. My purpose in choosing 
this title is different. In all departments of collective activity we 
habitually act on certain preconceptions, presuppositions, theories 
as to human nature, which have been given us by the work of 
previous explorers or students, which possess for each generation a 

relative fixity, and within the limits of which each generation tends 

to work without returning to the fountain head and examining for 

itself the facts on which they are based. The practical adminis- 

trator, in particular, is in this matter more academic than the 

academies, for he is almost necessarily the servant of phrases and 

classifications, to which he conforms his policy and which he 

has not leisure to analyse. These generally accepted preconcep- 

tions are, as it were, the vested interests of the intellectual world, 
and all experience shows that once they are fixed, it is only with the 

utmost difficulty that they can be dislodged. In no department of 
life have such preconceptions been more tyrannous than they have 


* A paper read before the Sociological Society, May 24th, 1909. 
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in the sphere of Relief Administration during the last seventy years 
of the 19th century. This is so in spite of the fact, or because of 
the fact, that Poor Relief has been, with few exceptions, very 
little discussed by the economists who are professedly men of 
theory. Indeed it is one of the paradoxes of economic thought 
in this country that, while during the first fifty years of the 
last century, it applied immense generalizations with the utmost 
assurance to the complicated problems of real life, it abandoned 
after the celebrated Report of 1834, any attempt to discuss 
the general body of principles upon which the scientific 
treatment of persons in distress was supposed to rest. 
Yet in spite of this neglect on the part of most of the 
economists, how thoroughly is our existing Poor Law system 
saturated with economic theory! How enormously the policy of 
Guardians, of Charitable Societies, or the Local Government Board 
itself has been influenced by such categories as ‘‘ Pauper’’ and 
‘*Pauperism,”’ ‘‘ Independence,’’ ‘‘ Deterrence,’’ ‘‘ the Workhouse 
Test,’’ by such doctrines as that relief should be given only to 
persons in absolute destitution, and that when given it should be 
made highly ‘‘ ineligible,’ that a high scale of out-relief under- 
mines family life, and tends to lower wages, that a diminution in 
the number of persons relieved means an increase in the number 
of persons who are self-supporting, categories and doctrines 
which are obviously founded on large economic theories, 
theories which are little analysed, and which yet, till recently, it 
was almost blasphemy to question ! The business of the Sociologist 
and of the Sociological Society, as I understand it, is partly to 
advance knowledge by the collection of new facts, partly, and 
perhaps even more, to inform and organise it by the arrangement 
and criticism, by the testing and comparing with other times and 
other nations, of facts and theories which are already common 
property. The new facts are being supplied us more quickly than 
we can assimilate them, by the evidence submitted to the recent 
Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and Relief of Distress. 
But unless our minds are open to the larger issues involved they 
will fall on deaf ears, and I want on this occasion in a small way 
to prepare ourselves for discriminating between the proposals put 
before us, by submitting to a critical examination some of the 
theories as to Pauperism and the treatment of necessitous persons, 
on which our public policy is at present guided. I shall be frankly 
unpractical in criticizing doctrines rather than suggesting a new 
policy. But I suggest that it is precisely the discussion of Poor 
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Law doctrine which is at the present moment the most practical 
thing. 

The best starting-point for an understanding of the theories on 
which our present Poor Law system is based, or was based until 
the Unemployed Workmen’s Act of 1905 and the Old Age Pension 
Act of 1908 took certain classes out of its scope, is given by that 
famous, brilliant, and, as with our present knowledge it must 
be called, wildly unhistorical document, the Report of 1834, 
in which they are stated in an explicit and detachable form. 
In that Report all the doctrines crystallized in our existing 
Relief Institutions are laid down with unerring precision. The 
first is that distress is not due to general industrial causes, but to 
defects of personal character wrought upon by a bad administrative 
system. Contrast in this respect the Report of 1834 with the 
Report of the Majority of the last Commission which is nearest to 
it in spirit and tradition. If we look at it we find that by far the 
most striking feature in it is the insistence on large economic causes 
making for distress apart from the volition or character of any 
individual. Its motto might be that which Henry Sidgwick prefixed 
to his book on Political Economy, ‘‘ Things are in the saddle and 
ride mankind.’ Out of its 670 pages, 136 (Part VI) are entirely 
given up to analysing the industrial as distinct from the individual 
causes of distress,—trade cycles, casual labour, the exploitation of 
boy labour, etc.—and even when it is nominally dealing with the 
administrative system it continually refers to the causes which 
throw men into contact with the Poor Law. But look in the 
famous Report of 1834 for an analysis of the economic causes of 
distress and you will find none. From the beginning to the end of 
this Report it treats Pauperism purely as an administrative 
problem. It does not distinguish between the causes of distress 
and the treatment of distress. On the contrary, it holds that the 
causes of distress are to be found in the method by which it is 
treated, and that the efforts of the community to alleviate suffering 
create the very suffering which they attempt to alleviate. It sees 
two reasons, and two only, why men apply for relief : one is that 
they themselves are idle and vicious; the other is that the law offers 
‘‘ a bounty on improvidence and vice.’’ It denies point-blank that 
there is such a thing at all as distress due to economic causes 
unconnected with personal character. ‘‘ A person,’’ they say, 
‘“ who attributes Pauperism to the inability to procure employment, 
will doubt the efficacy of the means which we propose to remedy it. 
But it is not,”” they go on, ‘ principally the result of unavoidable 
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distress. . . . Wherever inquiries have been made it has been 
found that the Pauperism of the greater number has originated in 
indolence, improvidence or vice, and can be averted by ordinary 
care and prudence.’’ In short, Pauperism, distress, unemployment 
was not, the Commissioners of 1834, who founded our existing 
system, argued, an industrial phenomenon at all; it is an individual 
habit of mind induced by bad legislation and worse administration, 
The second great doctrine of our Poor Law system as expressed 
(again) in the Report of 1834, is that mankind may be divided into 
two classes—‘‘ the independent labourer,’’ who is not in receipt of 
relief from the rates,and the ‘‘pauper’’ whois; everyone, it is implied 
again and again in the Report, must fall into one or other of these 
two categories. To increase the number of those who are indepen- 
dent and to diminish the number of those who are paupers all that 
is needed is to make relief unattractive or ineligible. The result 
of this second doctrine is seen in the conditions laid down for the 
treatment of the able-boded, and the results anticipated from them. 
Senior himself, who with Chadwick drafted the Report, would 
have preferred to do away with the relief of the able-bodied 
altogether by assimilating the law of England to that of Scotland, 
where no able-bodied man could, or can, get relief until certified to 
be ill. This being impossible owing to the foolish sentimentality 
of English public opinion, the next best thing was to refuse relief 
to all except the absolutely destitute, cut down relief to the minimum 
needed to support existence, and to make it so unattractive as to 
repel all except those on the verge of starvation. That was the 
negative side of their policy, and it is significant that the whole 
Report was all mainly negative, saying not ‘‘do’’ but ‘‘ don’t.” 
But they argued further, that by making relief unattractive, they 
would not only keep men off the rates, but they would also 
keep them in employment. For unemployment was not caused, 
they held, by general industrial causes, but by legislation ** which 
had repealed pro tanto the natural law by which every man and his 
family enjoy the benefit of his own produce and thrift,’’ and which 
therefore put before every man an incentive not to support himself. 
As long as that incentive was held out there would be, they held, 
a steady stream from the ranks of industry into those of pauperism. 
When, by making relief more unpleasant than the worst re- 
munerated form of labour, that incentive is withdrawn, the stream is 
reversed, and there will be a counterflow into the ranks of industry. 
To set up such a counterflow nothing more than this change is 
required. The task therefore of the State is a very simple one, 
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infinitely simpler than when it is dealing with criminals. It need 
not investigate the industrial reasons which cause men to apply 
for relief, for such industrial reasons do not exist; it need not 
consider what to do with them in the workhouse, for as long as the 
work to which they are set is ‘“‘more irksome than ordinary labour,”’ 
it does not matter what it is; it need not inquire what becomes of 
them when they leave the workhouse, for the capacity of the labour 
market to absorb persons of all shapes, sizes and characters is 
unlimited, if only they will offer themselves for work. It need not 
attempt to get labourers land, for ‘‘as this is beneficent to both 
parties . . . it may be left to the care of their own self-interest.”’ 
It need not assist them to move quickly in search of new employ- 
ment, for it is assumed that labour flows easily from place to place. 
The function, therefore, of the Poor Law is to prevent people from 
“‘outraging the common sentiments of mankind ”’ by dying of 
hunger, and to do so without interfering with the hopes and fears 
of individuals, which are not only the mainsprings, but the sole 
and all-sufficient springs, of industry, and which will fit each man 
into his proper place if they are not thrown out of gear by foolish 
administration. If this is done the problem of Pauperism solves 
itself, to use a favourite word of the Commissioners, ‘‘ automati- 
cally.’’ Convince your mouse that there is no toasted cheese in the 
trap and he will go out and stay out as soon as you open the door. 
Set your pauper to break stones, pick oakum and eat the bread of 
affliction, and in despair of the possibilities of idleness, he will turn 
to the possibilities of industry. Thus by making its relief less 
attractive than the most unattractive independent existence, and 
doing nothing else, the Poor Law in time will be able to eliminate 
pauperism, to convert into independent producers of wealth all who 
are not the victims of disease, or some sudden and unexpected 
calamity (these are the proper objects of private charity), and so do 
away with the problem of the able-bodied man in distress by mere 
inaction. Scotland therefore could keep its traditional system of 
refusing relief except in cases of illness. England, where public 
opinion would not allow the law to imitate that of Scotland, was to 
come as near it as possible by erecting workhouses, and making 
entry into them the condition of receiving relief. If this were done 
with sufficient rigour the very need for a Poor Law would in time 
disappear. 

Now these theories are not mere antiquarian curiosities. 
far as the existing Poor Law system has any philosophical justifica- 
tion at all they are its philosophical justification. The workhouse 
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test is based on them; the orders of 1844 and 1852 which still 
regulate out-relief are based on them; the treatment of the 
in-and-out, and the casual ward are based on them. They 
reappear in a thousand unexpected forms. The business man 
who declares that there is work for everyone who wants it; 
the popular prejudice in favour of providing relief from charity 
rather than from the rates on the ground that the recipient 
of public relief is pauperised, while the recipient of private 
relief is not; the popular lament over a rising percentage and 
rejoicing over a falling percentage of pauperism ; the popular praise 
of the man whose self-respect causes him to make himself and his 
family ill rather than apply for assistance to a public authority ; the 
persons who advocate withholding relief till the applicant is half- 
starved in order to drive him into the paths of virtue—of which the 
extreme instance known to me is that of a clergyman who refused 
relief to a man who had married his deceased wife’s sister—even 
those members of the late Commission who seem to imply, if | 
understand them rightly, that independence is maintained by 
making relief highly unattractive, are all reproducing one variety or 
another of the doctrines laid down in 1834. Our existing Poor Law 
system is, in fact, based on the theory, firstly, that every man who 
wants work can get it; secondly, that there is a sharp line between 
the pauper and the man who is independent, a line coincident with 
that between the man who gets relief, and the man who does not; 
and, thirdly, that in order to convert the former into the latter it is 
only necessary to make his condition unpleasant. What truth is 
there in these large theories? On the first it is not necessary at this 
time of day to speak. One has only got to refer to the monthly 
charts of the Labour Gazette, and the return of trade unions, to 
Charles Booth’s book on London, Mr. Beveridge’s book on Un- 
employment, or the two reports of the recent Commission to clear 
one’s mind once for all of the idea lying at the basis of our Poor 
Law Institution that distress is, on the whole, and speaking broadly, 
caused by personal reasons. It is worth noting, however, that, as 
a matter of fact the proposition was almost as untrue when it was 
advanced in 1834 as it is at the present day. It is one of the most 
discreditable facts in the history of economic thought that the 
analysis of early 19th century pauperism as due mainly to faulty 
administration, and ‘‘ vice’? should have been so long generally 
accepted, and even be quoted, as I heard it quoted by a distin- 
guished authority on Pauperism, as though it were the last word of 
history on thesubject. It is obviously impossible here to discuss the 
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historical problem, but consider what the Commissioners ignored. 
Industry had just been through the crisis of substituting machinery 
for hand labour. Town crafts had been overwhelmed in the rush 
of child labour made possible by the sweeping away in 1813 of the 
16th century system of regulation; village textile trades, since the 
16th century the stand-by of the agricultural population, were being 
killed by the factory system; between 1780 and 1830 some six 
million acres of land had been enclosed and the agricultural 
labourers cut off from their valuable rights or privileges—it does 
not matter which—of common. In fact there had been between 
1760 and 1834 a wholesale redistribution of property. On the top 
of all had come the high price of the Corn Law Period, and a 
series of depressions. These things by themselves were sufficient 
to make the years between 1815 and 1840 a period of acute distress. 
Not one of them is more than mentioned in the Report of 1834. But 
anyone who doubts that these, far more than the lax administration 
which was a result of the attempt to cope with these, were the main 
causes of Pauperism, need only turn to the works of foreign 
economists and historians, such as Adolph Held or Pau! Mantoux, 
who do not, like the Communists of 1834, look through the 
spectacles of Ricardo and Bentham, or nearer home, to the 
official reports of the innumerable Committees and Commissions 
of the early 19th century on questions of Trade and Industry, 
which the compilers of the Report of 1834 apparently did not 
consult. In short, from the historical point of view, the long- 
accepted theory that the distress of 1790 to 1834 was due mainly 
to administration of the type of the so-called ‘‘ Speerhamland Act 
of Parliament’ must be pronounced a mere figment. When that 
is once admitted the whole body of Poor Law doctrine built upon 
the theory that distress then was, and now is, mainly due to 
personal causes, crashes to the ground, and the student realizes, 
with something like horror, that three generations of men and 
women have been sacrificed to what, when it is examined critically, 
turns out to be nothing more nor less than a gigantic historical 
blunder. 

But it is more profitable to turn away from the highly intellec- 
tualized, abstract, doctrines of 1834 and ask, ‘‘ What do we under- 
stand by Pauperism to-day ?’’ What do we mean when we oppose 
the feeding of school children out of the rates on the ground 
that it will ‘‘ pauperize their parents’’ and old age pensions 
because ‘‘ they will pauperize the aged,’’ when we prefer private 
charity to State provision on the ground that it is ‘‘ less pauperiz- 
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ing,’’ when seeing an increase in the number of persons relieved 
by the Guardians we deplore the increase in Pauperism, above all 
when we refuse to give relief to anyone who is not actually in 
destitution, on the ground that if a man is relieved before he is 
destitute he will be ‘‘ pauperized ?’’ The word “‘ Pauper ”’ is in 
practice used in two quite distinct senses. It is used, in its official 
sense, to mean a “‘ person legally chargeable to the parish or union 
at a given date ’’; such persons may be called legal or technical 
or nominal paupers. It is also used to mean a person whose 
character has been undermined by making it unnecessary for him 
to fulfil the primary duty of being self-supporting, though he is 
physically capable of fulfilling it, and though the community 
wants his services and offers him the opportunity of working for 
his living. These may be called moral or economic or real 
paupers. 

Now it has been the custom of the English Poor Law, and 
of writers on the English Poor Law to assume that these two 
classes are the same, to aim at diminishing the latter by diminishing 
the former, and to assume that any decrease or increase in legal 
Pauperism means a decrease or increase in moral or economic 
Pauperism. Thus the Report of 1834 advocated ‘‘ dispauperiza- 
tion ’’ by making relief difficult to get, the outdoor relief orders are 
based on this idea, as was the opposition to the Unemployed 
Workmen Act; strict administrators till recently used to speak of 
Eastern London Unions where relief was given on easy terms as 
being “‘ pauperized.’’ Public opinioin seems generally to accept 
the rise or fall in the returns of Pauperism published by the Local 
Government Board as an index of a growth or decline in habits of 
independence. Perhaps I can best put the case by taking a single 
instance which is within the memory of all of us. Just about two 
years ago a very interesting report was published by the Local 
Government Board on an inquiry held by Mr. Davey, the chief 
officer of the Poor Law Division, into the administration of the 
Poplar Guardians. In that report, together with much instructive 
matter, occurred the following statement :—‘‘Up to 1892 outdoor 
pauperism in Poplar bore about the same proportion to population 
as in the whole of London. In 1892 Mr. X joined the Board, 
and from that moment Poplar exceeds the rest of London.’’ So 
far so good. ‘‘ Outdoor Pauperism ”’ is a technical term : the mere 
statement of fact is no doubt unimpeachable. But what were the 
corollaries which he went on to draw from it? He implied, if I 
understand him rightly, that the increase in legal Pauperism meant 
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the undermining of the character of the district, that those who 
got outdoor relief would otherwise have been independent, that to 
restore them to independence all that was necessary was to cut down 
outdoor Pauperism; in short, he identified legal Pauperism, the 
Pauperism of the Local Government Board with actual Pauperism 
—the Pauperism which means to us economic incompetency and 
moral degradation. The first point which I wish to make is 
that this identification is frequently a pure confusion, and that an 
increase in legal Pauperism may mean a decrease in real Pauperism 
the Pauperism that matters—and vice versé. The corollary from 
this is that the policy of withholding treatment until destitution is 
reached, for fear of pauperizing the recipient, in practice does not 
diminish, but actually increases real Pauperism, that, therefore, 
the rule of the English Poor Law which insists on deterrence in the 
sense of granting relief to the destitute only, and doing nothing 
more, is unscientific, and that probably we should be better off if 
at the present day there were more legal paupers than there now 
are. On what at bottom does the policy of deterrence rest? It 
rests on the idea that, just as labour ‘‘ flows ”’ in the language of 
Ricardian economists, from the worse paid to the better paid 
Situation, so it will ‘‘ flow ’’ from the less eligible position in the 
workhouse to the more eligible position in industry. Now 
I need not repeat what I said as to the general repudiation by all 
modern economists of the idea that there is work for every man who 
can find it, and that therefore distress is due to personal reasons. 
Nor need I go into the curious psychology so characteristic of the 
early 19th century which regards initiative, alertness, enterprise, 
as likely to flourish in a man on the verge of starvation, as natural 
qualities which may be relaxed but cannot be stimulated. But I 
should like to point out how entirely that policy, though efficacious 
in the agricultural districts in the thirties and forties is discredited 
by the facts of to-day. It is claimed on behalf of it that it has 
reduced legal Pauperism. So it has. In exactly the same way a 
police authority can reduce burglary by declining to arrest burglars, 
or a medical authority can reduce sickness by ceasing to insist on 
the notification of infectious diseases. But no one supposes that 
theft diminishes when the thief is not apprehended, or that disease 
diminishes when the diseased person is not treated. What reason 
have we for assuming that Pauperism diminishes when the pauper 
is left to his own devices? As far as I can see, none at all. On the 
contrary, nearly all the evidence points the other way. Almost the 
most serious fact brought to light by the last Commission is the 
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existence of a mass of labour which is half-in and half-out of 
industry, a class which is found in good times and bad times alike, 
which does not earn a living wage, and yet does not starve. On 
the theory of 1834 the existence of such a class is, with a sufficiently 
strict Poor Law, impossible; if a man is not a pauper he must be 
independent. How does it live to-day? It lives on relations, 
friends, doles from charities, shelters, common lodging-houses, 
bread tickets, soup-kitchens, till 1905 on Mansion House funds, 
newspaper funds, spasmodically organized relief works. Such 
people are not ‘* paupers,’’ they do not swell the statistics of out- 
door relief deplored by Mr. Davey. But are they independent? 
And how has this host of unorganized relief agencies come into 
existence? Why is it that Glasgow and London alone spend 
#11,000,000 every year on charity, that is more than half as much 
as is spent in the whole of Great Britain on Poor Relief? Because 
the average man does not in his heart believe in the Poor Law at all, 
because he knows that to the able-bodied it offers the workhouse, 
and to the aged and children out-door relief which, if less outwardly 
inhuman is often as demoralizing. Even if the deterrent policy of 
1834 were the right policy it could obviously only be successful 
as long as everyone stood by it. Even if it is possible to coerce 
a lazy man into independence by saying, ‘‘ Work or starve,”’ it is 
certainly not possible to coerce him into independence by saying 
** Work, and if you can’t find work, your bed will be provided by 
a free shelter; your breakfast by the Salvation Army, your lunch 
by the Society. for the Conversion of the Jews, your children’s 
dinner by a school dinner association, and your newspaper by 
the rates.’”” Yet that is in substance our existing system. 
Nor can the strict administrator plead that this growth of un- 
organized philanthropy, by which Poor Law institutions are 
systematically undersold and blacklegged, is no criticism of the 
law. On the contrary, it is a criticism on the present state of 
the law of the most severe kind. Just as the law which does not 
punish offences universally condemned encourages private feuds 
and all the hideous license of the unwritten law, just as a state 
which does not organize a public medical service exposes the poor 
and ignorant to the quack, so the Poor Law system of England has 
conduced to this enormous growth of haphazard, unco-ordinated 
philanthrophy, by the fearful disabilities which it imposes on 
some of those who get relief, and by waiting to step in till a 
man is destitute. The result is that private agencies endeavour to 
make the provision which the public think should be made, and 
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mostly make it so badly as to spread pauperism infinitely worse 
than would be spread by the law. 

This close connection between the restrictions of legal relief to 
the absolutely destitute and the intervention of irresponsible 
charitable societies producing pauperism is obvious to anyone who 
has watched the attempts to provide for the unemployed before 1905, 
or who has seen how in Scotland, where there is no casual ward, 
and where no able-bodied man can get relief till he is ill, the police 
intervene to open a casual ward under another name, and even the 
C.O.S. open a labour home for the unemployed. Obviously here 
legal able-bodied pauperism does not exist. But no one who 
knows Glasgow will say that there is less economic and moral 
pauperism than in London. The truth is that the whole policy of 
trying to keep down the figures of pauperism by refusing to inter- 
vene till destitution is reached is based on the mistaken idea that 
all that is needed is relief at the moment of destitution. This might 
be so if economic motives were like springs which rebound more 
sharply the more pressure is placed upon them. But in real life they 
are broken by pressure, just as often as they are relaxed by lessen- 
ing it: character is demoralized as much by leaving men to cope 
unaided with insuperable difficulties, as by smoothing all difficulties 
from their path. What is needed is to catch a man the instant that 
he falls out of a job, to treat him when he is out, and to help him by 
organized action into another, in exactly the same way as a doctor, 
instead of waiting till a patient is at the point of death, intervenes 
as soon as he shows symptoms of illness, treats him while he is ill, 
and watches him when he is convalescent. If this were done by our 
public authorities the figures of those chargeable to the rates would 
probably increase, but actual and moral pauperism would be 
diminished, because the individual in distress would receive relief 
as soon as the causes of future distress are manifest, not as now 
when it is almost too late to do more than keep him in existence. 

Just as the law wants to have as much as possible, not as little as 
possible, to do with criminals, or the medical service as much as 
possible, not as little as possible, to do with sick persons, so the 
Relieving authority should aim at having as much as possible, not 
as little as possible to do with persons in distress. It is probable, 
I must repeat, that an increase in the number of persons per 1,000 
in receipt of public assistance, and therefore an increase in legal 
‘“* Pauperism,’’ would be a sign of increasing social sanity. 
These considerations may seem theoretical. But I submit that 
our practice has been so long trammelled by a false view 
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(deterrence—less eligibility—destitution) that it is time we gave 
ourselves a chance by adopting a truer one. Nor is the policy 
they suggest in the least unpractical. On the contrary it is 
very largely that pursued by German cities in dealing with 
the Pauper. Let me take one as example, Strassburg in 
Elsass. The Report on which the relief administration of that 
city is based—a report drawn up by the chief Burgermeister of 
the town—contains the significant words, ‘‘ It is urgently to be 
desired that the necessitous person, when he finds an independent 
existence impossible, should not make his position worse by useless 
delay, but should turn immediately to the relieving authority, with 
the confident belief, that in the present state of social organization, 
this is the proper body to intervene whenever and as soon as the 
ordinary means of maintenance, work for wages, is not forth- 
coming.’’ When I read these words I could hardly believe my 
eyes. Before them floated a picture of unemployed in this country 
applying for relief and being told to come again when they were 
destitute. Nor was that all, I found that out relief was given on 
a scale that would bring the grey hairs of an English ratepayers’ 
association with sorrow to the grave. Above all, the theory of 
deterrence, in the English sense, was unknown. I explained it to the 
officials and they gasped: ‘‘But we don’t want to deter men,’’ they 
said, ‘by making their treatment so unpleasant that they won’t 
apply. We want them to apply, when they are out of work, and 
to apply at once. If we don’t know when they’re out of work, 
how can we help them into work, or give relief if there is no work 
to be had ?—the last thing that we desire is the unnotified and 
unrecorded pauperism of the man who is not earning money, 
but living on relations, friends, the pawnshop, and charity. There 
is no disgrace in applying to us: that’s what we’re here for. What 
is disgraceful is a refusal to work when work is offered, and such 
men don’t get relief, but imprisonment. Why in the world should 
an honest man make himself ill rather than go to the Authority 
which exists to keep him well? No one would refuse to apply 
except a man whose character won’t bear investigation. We want 
to build up health and independence, not to leave it to chance,” 
and then they pointed me to a passage in the Report which 
founded the system to the effect that not deterrence, but Erzie- 
hung, education, reformation, development, is the aim underlying 
every sound system of relief. Accordingly they give liberal out 
relief to men out of work, and prevent abuse by making acceptance of 
the first job notified at the Labour Exchange a condition of the 
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continuance of relief. This was before the Majority of the late 
Commissioners had frankly thrown overboard the principles of 
1834 by declaring that ‘‘the system of Public assistance should 
include processes of help which would be preventive, remedial 
and restorative,’’ and as the Commissioners quoted Strassburg 
among their German towns, it is possible that they were influenced 
by its example. 

In the light of what I have said of the Reports themselves I 
submit that Poor Law theory stands in the following position. 
Firstly, the idea that distress is due in the majority of cases to 
personal fault or defect has been broken down. All the evidence put 
forward by both Commissioners shows that (leaving out of account 
the sick, the widows, the children), in the majority of cases of 
able-bodied pauperism it is the result of care and strain. The 
doctrine of 1834 on this points in part to an economic philosophy 
as to the sufficiency of the individual which has long been destroyed 
in other fields of social action by Factory Acts and Trade Unions, 
and which must now be discarded in the field of Poor Law 
Administration. Secondly, the doctrine that a growth in the 
percentage of ‘‘ Paupers’’ is necessarily an evil and a_ fall 
necessarily a blessing must be abandoned. When such a growth 
represents an increase in economic incompetence it is to be deplored. 
When it merely represents the transfer of the incompetent to the 
care of the State it is to be welcomed. Hence, what is needed is not 
deterrence through ineligibility, but anticipation and prevention, 
through controlling economic processes and, when personal faults 
are the cause, handling personal faults. Thirdly, if such interven- 
tion is to be made to prevent distress, it must obviously be made 
where there is some hope of its being effective, that is to say before 
and not after the applicant is destitute, while he still has health, 


Thus the principles of less eligibility, and of 


energy, and hope. 
In their 


confining treatment to the destitute quickly disappear. 
place we are left with principles demanding first an authority to 
gauge and ultimately to regulate industrial movements, second 
authorities to deal with different classes of persons before they fall 
into acute distress and according to time and need. 

It is this latter consideration, if I may for once allude to an 
immediate controversy, that leads me to prefer the proposals of the 
Minority of the Commissioners to those of the Majority. Their 
analysis of the causes of distress is very similar in discussing the 
doctrine of personal culpability, and the failure of a merely deterrent 
policy. But in making their proposals the Majority do not seem to 
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have the courage of the convictions suggested in the critical part of 
the Report. For clearly if a relieving authority is to be ‘‘preventive 
remedial and restorative,’’ it must be one which does not merely 
intervene after distress is reached, but which has each class under 
observation before distress supervenes. In the nature of things no 
authority appointed to deal with Pauperism alone can exercise this 
observation, whatever its name; it can be exercised continuously 
only by such bodies as are in continuous contact with large groups 
of persons before they need assistance. Once this is admitted, 
and I do not see how it can be denied, the argument for placing 
relief in the hands of those authorities which have dealt with the 
applicant before relief is needed, and for substituting the test of 
the Labour Exchange, ‘Will you work, if there is work ? ’’ for the 
test of destitution, ‘“‘ Will you break up your home? ”’ appears to 


me to be overwhelming. 
R. H. Tawney. 
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NATURAL VICISSITUDES AND THE SOCIAL 
ORGANISM. 


THE object of this paper is to present the salient facts of the vital 
phenomena of an Indian province for each month, during a series 
of years when the ordinary vicissitudes in the primary conditions 
of life were accentuated by alternating failures and recovery of the 
harvests. In the second place an attempt will be made to interpret 
the significance of the phenomena, depicted in the “‘ biographs,”’ 
in general physiological terms. 


I. 


The scene of the drama is the Central Provinces (area 104,000 
square miles; population, 1901, nearly 13 millions) situated in the 
heart of India, i.e., in the northern-central part of the peninsular 
region. It consists of cultivated plains or plateaux, rising to 
1,000 feet above sea level, cut off from the Gangetic plain by the 
Vindhyan range and intersected by belts of broken highlands, 
partly bare rock, but mostly covered with forest or scrub. The 
soil of the plains (‘‘ black cotton’) is very fertile, yielding, under 
sufficient rainfall, abundant crops of cotton and wheat, rice, barley, 
millets and pulses, the last two forming the staple food of the 
people. The mean temperature is somewhat higher than that of 
other parts of India of similar elevation and the year comprises 
three distinct seasons: the hot and dry, from mid March to mid 
June; the wet and warm (hot to Europeans) from mid June to mid 
September,—the Monsoon period in which the staple food-crops 
are cultivated; and the temperate, from the latter date till the 
middle of March, the period of the second harvest. As regards 
the amount and distribution of the Rainfall, the larger part of the 
cultivated area receives on the average some 30 to 50 inches 
annually, and it is precipitated in a series of cyclonic storms which 
shoot across the country at intervals in erratic courses, the two 
converging Monsoon currents (Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal) 
being contributors. But inasmuch as the area lies somewhat out 
of the direct course of these main currents and near their points of 
exhaustion, it is subject to vicissitudes in its rain-supply from 
year to year and within each Monsoon period; and so a disability, 
to which nearly all parts of India beyond the west and north-e 0 
coasts are liable, is emphasized. In this “precarious zone ”' the 
mean range of annual fluctuations is from 15 to 23 per cen re 
or below the average, i.e., a range of from 30 to 46 per cent. taking 
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both chances together. Of the total rainfall, which is received 
during 70 days in the year, over 80 per cent. is precipitated during 
the 33 months, June to Septmber; and this would be all very well, 
if the annual average were not a mean of great differences and if 
the distribution throughout the rainy season were sustained in 
fairly adequate measure. But when the Monsoon advent is 
deferred, the work of preparing the land, ploughing and sowing, 
suffers more or less; when the Monsoon is scanty and ceases 
abnormally early, the crops wither under the pitiless sun; and the 
sources of water-supply for the long rainless period, the wells and 
the surface reservoirs, are early exhausted with disastrous effects 
on the agricultural operations of the ensuing ‘‘ winter’’ and on 
the general health of the people. As will be seen from the chart, 
(No, 1), the rainfall in August and September is most critical for 
the welfare of the people, as determining abundance of scarcity. 
The proportion of the population engaged directly in 
agricultural or pastoral labour amounts to 75 per cent., the average 
for India as a whole being 70; but if we reckon in all who are 
associated with the industry as artisans and for the supply of daily 
necessaries, the percentage rises to well over 90. More than 
three-fourths of the people live in small, isolated villages contain- 
ing 500 or less inhabitants; only 7 per cent. in aggregations of 
5,000 and upwards. The average proximity of the villages is just 
under two miles, but the people are very shy and exclusive; the 
physical nature of the country (as described above) provides 
natural barriers which are only being broken down gradually by 
the provision of roads, stimulated by the introduction of railways. 
The process has greatly promoted internal and external trade 
operations, and these have reacted to cause a great extension of the 
means of communication in recent years and to transform in many 
respects the life of the people, economically and_ socially.* 
Formerly the province was practically cut off from the outer world 
and even its component parts were self-subsisting and dependent 
entirely on the culture of food-grains for local consumption : 
imports were almost confined to salt. Here and elsewhere periods 
of plenty involved waste because there was no means of disposing 
of the surplus and an adequate reserve was precluded by the 
perishable nature of the wealth, and so the people were more 


* In India generally, up to the middle of last century, ‘‘roads were non-existent’ 
save for military purposes; heavy traffic was by bullock carts or packs over rough 
tracks impossible during the monsoon, and the rate of movement did not exceed 10 
miles a day; the roads were infested by robber bands. In 1902 the total length of 
the roads under regular public conservancy was over 170,000 miles, involving an annual 
charge, a from municipal outlays, of 3$ millions sterling. There are now well over 
30,000 miles of railway open for traffic.—One instance of the waste ensuing from glut 
in the old days: in 1871 the revenue demand in a district was suspended use the 
harvest was so plentiful that it did not pay to carry grain to market ; the evils of 
over-production and of scarcity are thus both associated with isolation (see Jn 
Medium, part I1.). 
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readily victimized by the inevitable recurrence of scarcity. Any 
little supplementary industries for the supply of ‘‘luxuries’’ had 
a precarious life; they struggled along in good times to die of 
inanition when the agricultural resources failed. Not only is there 
now, in most years, a surplus of produce for export, but the food- 
grains are supplemented by other more ‘‘ profitable’’ products, 
the returns for which should provide a reserve. Moreover, the 
increased means of transport make external resources available at 
need and effect their rapid distribution, and the whole process 
makes for greater stability of the conditions of life, stimulating 
needs and leading to a measure of division of labour and its 
organization in new enterprises. This movement is effecting 
changes in the social structure and customs all over India, which 
I cannot pause to discuss, but a few words must be added on one 
salient feature of the present situation, as the result of the above 
process and of the British administration generally, viz., the 
increase of population, amounting to some 16 per cent. during the 
last 20 years of the xixth century. The varying increment in each 
decade precludes a definite estimate of the increase during the 
century, but all the evidence points to a great change in this 
respect, in view of all the factors that made for a practically 
Stationary population under the old anarchic régime. One main 
result of the increase is that the old relations of land and labour 
in regard to supply and demand have been completely reversed. 
Formerly, the landlord would do anything to secure tenants to 
cultivate his land and to act as retainers for offence and defence,— 
hence low rents, security of tenure and other “‘ privileges.’ Now, 
with population and labour in excess of the demand on the land, 
the landlords control the situation; rents have been raised, extra 
pressure is put on tenants in the way of ‘‘cesses’’ and tenure has 
often been far from secure. The best soil is, for the most part, 
densely packed, while many tracts on to which the excess popula- 
tion has been pressed are either of inferior soil, or subject to 
vicissitudes in the water-supply and so to recurrent risk of failure 
of the harvests. Beyond the new tenants thus provided for, the 
excess population forms a large class of unattached labourers who 
are taken on for the harvests, etc., and, at other times seek employ- 
ment in the new urban industrial centres and plantations. 
Altogether, with their dependents and apart from the army of 
professional mendicants, this ‘‘ new’’ population amounts to some 
50 millions, and it is this huge labour reserve that constitutes the 
central element in the problem of poverty. The Hindu law of 
inheritance and the legal customs generally, on which our juris- 
prudence is based, encourage sub-divisions of allotments and lead 
to expensive litigation and debt, and so the unattached reserve 1s 
bound to grow as population increases and while the peasant 
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maintains his ingrained disinclination to leave his village and 
seek his fortune in undeveloped areas or in new industrial enter- 
prises. These labourers are paid in cash wages, the old system 
on the land providing requitement in a share of the produce; when 
the harvest fails, prices rise, but, with less or no demand for 
labour, wages fall or cease to accrue and this class is the first to 
suffer from want and its results. Again, the extension of cultiva- 
tion has reduced the area of common land formerly available for 
the grazing of the cattle, and the necessity in the public interests 
of some measure of forest-conservancy has tended in the same 
direction. With increased security and the rise to wealth of a 
middle-class, the old landowning class has been displaced to some 
extent by the new rich merchants or money-lenders, who lack the 
old traditions of the former. I think the reader will readily 
recognize the familiar features of the transformation that occurred 
in England in the agrarian and industrial revolutions of the XVII Ith 
century. It is a period of transition; the comparatively inert 
fragments of a conglomerate in a low, a sort of feudal, stage of 
organization for defence, have been subjected to a ferment or 
fertilizing agent of great force,—and this imposed from outside 
and acting suddenly to counteract the forces hitherto in operation 
and to create an order of unification in place of separation and 
isolation. This has necessarily set free a volume of energy which 
at first naturally tends to overflow and diverge from the old 
channels before the factors of a re-adjustment can come into full 
play. That the latter are already operating and will eventually 
develop a truer organic adjustment is beyond all question. 

Let us turn now to the chart which shows the course of the 
birth and death-rates, of the rainfall and of the market prices of 
the staple food-grain in the Central Provinces, for each month of a 
normal period (averages for five years) and of six consecutive years 
(1896 to 1901), in two of which marked defect of the rainfall 
involved failure of the harvests (1896 and 1899). The rainfall is 
shown as descending in the upper part of the scheme, the shaded 
area representing the share for each month from January to 
December throughout the period. Next to this comes the broken 
curve which shows the amount of food available, in ‘‘seers”’ 
(about 2lbs.) per rupee; as prices rise, the curve falls. Then at the 
bottom are plotted the monthly birth and death-rates (ratios per 
mille of population), the death-rates (in black) being for the same 
months in each entry as those indicated in the rainfall and food- 
prices curves; but the birth-rates (in red) in each case, are those 
for the ninth month later, i.e., with the rainfall, food-price and 
death-rate of January is plotted the birth-rate of the following 
October, and soon. For it is obviously more important to realize 
the conditions at the time of conception, than those at the time of 
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birth, the minor event. Among Hindus marriage is a religious 
obligation almost universally performed at the earliest practicable 
age ; reproduction is little, if at all, affected by artificial checks. 

A glance at the ‘‘ normal period ’’ shows the inverse relation of 
the birth and death curves under ordinary circumstances, i.e., the 
seasonal changes are impressed upon the vital phenomena to a 
marked and definite degree; the conditions which promote concep- 
tion are also favourable to life, and vice versa, the main factor 
being the relative abundance (cheapness) of the staple food-grain. 
The effects of the monsoon harvest (October) are seen in a fall of 
the death-rate, and in a rise in the birth-rate nine months later; in 
other parts of India where the staple food harvest is deferred, the 
vital events are correspondingly deferred. In the hot season and 
commencement of the rains (May to July) the conditions are 
specially favourable to health, or, we may put it, unfavourable to 
some of the chief causes of disease (fevers and bowel complaints) ; 
this accounts for the marked inverse movements of the curves at 
this time. All this serves to demonstrate the closeness of the 
dependence on the environment, and prepares one for the more 
dramatic effects of the grosser vicissitudes which the rest of the 
chart depicts. 

In 1905 drought had prevailed everywhere in India save in 
Madras, and we note the effects already apparent in the early 
months of 1906; food-prices have risen, the death-rate has risen, 
and the birth-rate fallen to points which involve a reversal of their 
normal relation at this period of the year. The food stocks get 
more depleted and prices continue to rise, and in September (1906) 
we see that instead of a normal g or 10 inches of rain, there were 
less than two; the crops withered away and all the results were 
accentuated in increasing measure during the ensuing twelve 
months, until a fair monsoon in 1907 restored the local food 
supplies (see harvest on chart) when all the curves exhibit a reverse 
movement. So far, with the steady fall in the amount of food 
available, the birth-rate has taken a parallel course to sink far below 
the normal, while the mortality has risen to an even greater extent. 
Now, with the replenishment of food stocks we see an equally 
remarkable change in the opposite direction, and this is sustained 
for about two years until the third failure of the rains in 1899 
brings about a recurrence of the conditions of 1897, to be followed 
by a recovery when the harvest of 1900 is assured by the abundant 
monsoon of that year. In a comprehensive view of the chart the 
main features are striking; the amount and distribution of the 
rainfall in the later monsoon period determines the movements of 
the prices curve, by the influence of the former on the ripening 
of the harvest; the parallel course of the curves of food available 
and of the natality with the exactly reverse movement of the 
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mortality curve is very notable. It is not claimed that the birth 
and death-rates here recorded are precisely true; registration is 
defective, and with the establishment of famine conditions large 
numbers of the people leave their homes and even wander beyond 
their provincial borders in search of work and food; but these were 
replaced by refugees from the surrounding native States, where, 
owing to the absence of relief works, the situation was far worse, 
and these ‘‘foreign’’ victims served to swell the mortality very 
greatly. That this excessive mortality was indirectly due to 
privation cannot be questioned, but all but a very few of our own 
people died from the direct effects of epidemic disease, arising 
chiefly from the water famine and the contamination of the available 
water sources by the stricken wanderers. As regards the birth-rate, 
it is to be noted that in times of distress marriages are deferred and 
the absence from home of the able-bodied in search of work must 
also act. When the tide turns marriages are made, cohabitation is 
resumed and the reproductive instinct resumes its sway fortified by 
rest and abundant food; nine months later the birth-rate rises with 
a bound, to be sustained above the normal level for a considerable 
period, while the death-rate falls equally below the normal owing 
to the previous elimination of so many of the young, the aged and 
the physically weakest. The population, thus shorn of its 
weakest and unproductive dependents, is composed of the most 
resistent members with a far higher proportion in the productive 
and reproductive age periods. 


[The process leaves a long-persistent mark upon the constitution 
of the social organism, e.g., the ranks of the adult workers are not 
recruited normally in subsequent years. Indeed, the chart opens 
out many questions covering a wide range which are beyond the 
scope of the present discussion ; for another point, observe the indi- 
cation afforded of the profound results that may follow gradual 
changes of climate affecting the water supply in a populous area, 
leading to wholesale migration. It should also be stated that the 
writer has drawn up a chart for another area under similar conditions 
during the same period, which looks like a perfect duplicate of the 
one given. Again, there can be no attempt to discuss here the 
subject of the causes and prevention of famine, but it may be well 
to indicate barely the bearing of the dead loss of wealth involved in 
the failure of the harvests on the general prosperity of the commu- 
nity, local and general. This will be apparent to the imagination if 
the effects of one of the worst periods of trade depression known to 
us be magnified duly, for, indeed, these disasters have often a com- 
mon origin, and I would emphasize the significance of the proecsses 
described for our own current problems. The recent scarcity in 
the United Provinces (1907-8) has been declared by the Lieutenant- 
Governor to have involved a dead loss in the value of the crops 
alone of some 28 million pounds sterling, apart from the cost of 
relief works, remissions of revenue, etc. The losses in 1897 and 
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1900 were far heavier. A general shortage of the world’s food crops 
sometimes amounts to a deficit of thousands of millions of bushels, 
which at 2s. a bushel runs into as many hundreds of millions 
of pounds sterling value, which must affect the whole course and 
amount of world-trade: see Jevons, ‘‘ Contemporary Review,”’ 
August, 1909. The statistics of crimes against life and property, 
while they afford one of the earliest indications of privation, yield, 
by their parallel course with the death-rate, some measure of the 
moral disorganization. Valuable lessons may be learnt from the 
experience of the organized system of relief measures now in force 
in India; these have been steadily perfected in the direction of 
prevention, and, in proportion thereto, have been conducive to 
economy, to the maintenance of morale and to the avoidance of 
pauperism. While politicians are debating here, officials and 
people have been co-operating there; who runs may read. I will 
merely add that the system turns on the discrimination of varying 
capacities and needs, while the works undertaken are directed to 
the improvement of the land resources, irrigation and the extension 
of cultivation, and, chiefly, to the extension of communications.] 


Finally, one fact must be stated in order to connect this 
demonstration with the subsequent interpretation; taking the food 
prices as a salient indication of the primary conditions of life, it can 
be shown that with the extension of communications, the local 
range of prices everywhere has fluctuated far less between extremes 
than before the era of railways. Prices have certainly risen on the 
whole (as have wages), but the level has been far more constant; 
this phenomenon may be compared with the experience of this 
country, as regards the price of corn, during the last sixty years. 
Now it is important to realize that progress to stability in the 
conditions of life is reflected in the vtal phenomena,—in the course 
and relations of the birth and death-rates. This is necessarily 
more obvious in the case of England (see Chart 2), but it is clearly 
demonstrable in India, and this, in proportion to the measure 
of control of the conditions attained. Taking India as a whole, 
this result is indicated by the fact of the great increase in the 
population; locally, the process is seen most clearly in the areas 
provided with irrigation works to supplement defective rainfall 
and where road and rail communications are best developed. 
And, again, where control is most complete, as in the case of 
the gaol population, we find the mortality rates least subject 
to gross fluctuations, even though the majority of the prisoners 
are drawn from the least resistant stratum of the adult community. 
Now it was precisely in such areas and in the gaols that, formerly, 
the rates exhibited the greatest fluctuations; and even under stress 
of famine a like result has been attained, as witnessed by the far 
greater control of the mortality and the rapidity of the recovery 
gained in recent, as compared with former, disasters of this kind. 
It will now be our task to discuss the significance of these pheno- 
mena. 
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Il. 

In the following remarks it may be useful to recall some 
considerations in regard to the social aggregate as complex unit 
organism; since Spencer elaborated it, the idea of the general 
parallel between the complex individual and the social organism 
has become familiar, and there is no need to pursue the details or to 
discuss the limitations, beyond remarking that Spencer’s own chief 
objection to the analogy (that ‘‘ the community as a whole has no 
corporate consciousness *’) would not now pass unquestioned. 

Our demonstration of the course of the vital phenomena in an 
Indian province exhibits the marked and definite fluctuations these 
undergo in relation to the vicissitudes of the conditions of life, and 
of these again in relation to the forces of the environment. I wish 
to point out that we have here an indication, of general application, 
of the stage and course of evolution of the social organism—an 
indication which may serve to elucidate some of our own pressing 
problems. I should like to deal briefly with a certain physiological 
aspect of organic evolution and its social-economic connotations ; 
then to recal! some characteristic featues of the situation in England 
just before the industrial revolution for comparison with the India 
of to-day ; and, lastly, to glance at the subject of the vital statistics 
as an index of socia! evolution. To do this, it is clear that I can 
only refer to the salient points at the risk of the loss of true 
perspective; but I can assume, on the part of the reader, a fair 
knowledge of general physiology in that it is the indispensable 
avenue to Sociology. 

We start from the position that no organism (nothing in fact) 
can be viewed as absolute in detachment; all existence is but the 
manifestation, and all knowledge but the apprehension, of relations. 
Science abstracts, sets a thing by itself, that it may disclose its 
immanent or native relativity. But the very idea of relativity 
implies Individuation or Differentiation (separation for reaction and 
hence ‘‘ Specific Energy ’’), and one cannot think of Individuation 
apart from Synthesis, of Differentiation apart from Integration. 
The one phenomenon is the counterpart or complement of the 
other; together they are inseparable elements of a higher unity 
which is organic or vital. The bare recital of the characteristic 
phenomena of life serves but to emphasize this central standpoint— 
organization, nutrition, evolution, generation and repair, disease 
and death. The whole is seen as a process through certain phases, 
each of which necessitates the other and by the unity of which 
the whole is constituted ; e.g., organization is identity in difference ; 
even the process of repair of a wound is evidence of organization 
subserving individuality; and so on. And modern physiology 
brings all vital processes to a focus in terms of ‘* Metabolism,”’ the 
mutually conditioned interplay of the constructive and destructive 
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forces; and the life process as a whole to a quantitative and 
qualitative relation of Assimilation (Anabolism) to Dissimilation 
(Katabolism), i.e., of organic construction to organic destruction 
as complements in one unified process. And, indeed, when we 
strive to describe life, we appeal to the phenomena of death—the 
Katabolic processes of thought, motion, etc.—so intimately are 
they bound up together in the reactions of the organism on the 
whole. A review of the whole order of Nature discloses the essen- 
tial characteristic tendency of what we call matter to the Katabolic, 
and of life—notably in its highest manifestation—to the creative 
anabolic process. 


[Life in terms of the relation of Anabolism to Katabolism, -, may be cor- 
related usefully with the ratio of Birth to Death—Population (life) =F with 
the ratio of Production to Consumption, Fi and with that of Resources to Needs, 
7 ; @ series presenting the physiological, economic and social aspects of the life- 


process. The formula, Pop. =f correllated with Hy will be found to correlate the 


principles of Malthus, of Spencer (inverse ratio of individuation and genesis) and 
of Darwin (Natural Selection). All the terms are mutually interdependent, i.e., 
in relation, but there also exists a certain mutual independence of the individual 
components of each term. The variations in the value of the fraction (under 
stimuli—changes in the external conditions of life) affect all the vital manifesta- 
tions of every organism. But metabolic equilibrium may be maintained in spite 
of absolute changes in the different terms, and this is effected by the internal 
self-regulation of the metabolism of living substance. Apart from this extension 
of it, Sociology cannot afford to ignore the central idea of Metabolism, as a 
key to many of its problems, e.g., the nature of “property,” as involving a due 
relation of income and resources to activities and social functions, or, the necessary 
relation of imports to exports in international trade.) 


We are thus grounded on the conception of life as a process of 
adjustment of opposite or complementary processes tending to a 
progressive equilbrium, which is itself a condition of flux between 
the complementary poles of individuation (specific energy)* and 
synthesis. In every organism we have the internal relations 
(organization) and the external relations (environment), and 
changes in one involve changes in the other; but, at the same time, 
we observe very different degrees of closeness and of mutual 
dependence of the two sets, within the range from complete 
dependence when life is only potential, to complete detachment 
when life must cease. 

* Specific energy in the sense here used=the “Wtaehtty = the po Bp mem af 


“experience” (reaction) individual and racial. In ality co 
ific energies, of ite or complementary tialities and capacities; ever- 


changing (and with this 


its needs) and merging into other individualities and things 
in which it is “reproduced.” 
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This varying relation between the relations follows in the order 
of the evolution of consciousness and its function of self- 
determination,* self-consciousness passing through stages of 
latency, intermittence and relative constancy, and being the final 
canon of reference and interpretation of the connected drama, and 
the highest manifestation of life. 

Coming now to closer quarters with our main subject, I would 
recall an illuminating generalization of Claude Bernard, who, in 
his ‘‘ Legons sur les phénoménes de la Vie,’’ points out that the 
mode of the relations between the living being and the external 
cosmic conditions allows us to distinguish three forms of life, or 
stages through which every higher organism passes,+ viz. :— 

1. Vie latente, in which life is only potential, non-manifest, and 
completely dependent on external conditions. 

2. Vie oscillante, associated with variable manifestations, 
corresponding to variations in the external medium. 

3. Vie constante, a state of relative freedom and self-determina- 
tion and of independence of the external medium. 

In (1) the organism is in a state of chemical indifference ; the 
normal interchange between organism and milieu, which marks 
manifest life, is wanting (affinity and ‘“‘ interest ’’ dormant); 
relations are suspended. Examples: vegetable grains and seeds- 
desiccated animalcules, tardigrades, rotifers, etc. Cut off from the 
necessary external conditions of life, the metabolic processes are 
in abeyance, to appear only when the conditions are supplied. 
In (2) the organism is less dependent on the external medium, 


but still to such an extent that its vital manifestations fluctuate in 
correspondence with the variations in the external conditions. 


Examples: ‘‘ vegetables,’’ and among animals, all invertebrates 
and the poikilothermal (or ‘* cold-blooded ’’) vertebrates. We see 
the greatest variations in their vital activities corresponding to 
seasonal changes; and be it noted that opposite extremes of the 
external conditions compatible with the maintenance of life may 
produce the same results, as in the phenomena of hibernation and 
of heat and cold rigour.t These phenomena are adaptations 
subserving survival under adverse conditions, metabolism varying 
therewith; they are associated with a local autonomy of the 
component units and incomplete organization. In (3) life rises 


ae 


ae 


° Recalling the self-regulating function of living substance in Metabolism 

+ With liability to arrest in a lower stage, or to pass from a higher to a lower 
stage. 

¢ Two frogs submitted to heat and cold rigour respectively may be “revived” by 
transferring each to the opposite medium : an excellent instance of “ relativity.” 
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to a completer and accelerated metabolism and to greater or 
less measure of control of the external medium, as in the case 
of the most highly organized vertebrates; the organism functions 
in a relatively constant manner, independently of external changes. 
And this is due to the development of an Internal Medium in 
which the component elements live, and which provides constant 
conditions under self-regulation in response to changes in the 
environment. The direction of the life process is turned, and 
dominated from, within, and this by virtue of a higher organiza- 
tion subserved by the circulatory and regulative (nervous) 
apparatus. In this relative detachment the constancy of the vital 
process is maintained by means of reserves—a common fund of 
energy created and distributed by the internal medium; nutrition 
is effected indirectly, and not directly (hand-to-mouth as it were), 
and the presence or absence of the reserve governs the nature of 
the response to stimuli (reaction) and the power of “‘ choice ’’ and 
control. Again, the metabolic autonomy of the component units 
(their economic independence* and specific energy) is of the highest 
importance for the constitution of the internal medium, and so for 
the resistance and stability of the whole organism. It is interesting 
to compare with this Bergson’s view of the three divergent direc- 
tions of vital evolution which coincide in the vital impulse common 
to plants and animals, viz., vegetative torpor, instinct and intelli- 
gence, 

The true organism is a unity of organisms, organic in all its 
parts. Its life is not a detached principle that dominates over 
‘* dead ’’ members and uses them to realise itself; it is im all the 
members, so that each of them in turn may be regarded as means 
and end to the others. And so the Internal Medium is a product 
of the life of the parts, and while constant as a whole, is ever- 
varying in relation to the activities and needs of the parts. The 
unity is effected by a harmony of the life of the units with the 
whole, which is transcendent in regard to the energy immanent in 
the units: that is to say, we recognise a synthetic product and not 
a mere sum of specialized energies, while the individuality of the 
whole is in proportion to the perfection of the Synthesis. The 
historic method has léd us to the interpretation of the higher from 
the lower, and this is well; but there is valid scope for the reverse 
process. The modern State must not be merely an extended family 
in which the individual is lost; nor, on the other hand, must it be 


* Economic independence has here no validity apart from a union of resources. 
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a mere ‘‘ Social contract ’’ of individuals who have no vital 
relations to each other—no relations which are not produced by 
their own wills. It must embrace both these ideas and reconcile 
them in one. Abolish either the differences or the relations (to get 
absolute detachment), and the life is abolished. The life of the 
higher organism is not then a mere static identity, but the resultant 
of a process of differentiation and integration, which maintains its 
constancy (equilibrium) only by virtue of the fact that its movement 
returns upon itself (metabolism); it is constant not because inert, 
but because its activity is self-determined, and thus not merely 
passively receptive but assimilative—for growth and development. 

One more word from Bernard: he says that ‘‘ the constancy of 
the Internal Medium is the condition of the free and independent 
life of the whole and of the life of the units; it is the life of the 
units which makes for the constancy of the medium.’’ But, “ so 
far from being indifferent to the external medium, the higher 
organism is in the most direct and conscious (savante) relation with 
it, in such a way that its equilibrium results from a continuous 
and delicate compensation effected by the organization.’’ And the 
very determinism of the external conditions, far from being the 
negation of the liberty of the organism, is, on the contrary, its 
necessary condition, as it is that of all vital manifestations; 
*‘ otherwise we should flounder in a state of anarchy, a state 
contrary to the harmony of nature.’’ This determinism (natural 
law) is the chain of relativity manifested in constant change and is 
itself a condition of life (i.e., it provides the stimulus, in relation 
to the organism); but, as in the case of all the conditions of life, 
stimuli only operate within a certain range, from maximum to 
minimum round the optimum. A stimulus may be too feeble or 
too strong, and in the latter case it passes into shock, and, as 
Butler puts it, every shock is a pro tanto death. The reaction 
depends not only on the quality and quantity of the stimulus but 
on the internal relations (organization) of the organism; and every 
effective change in the external conditions involves change in 
the internal or there is failure of adjustment and consequent disease 
or death. On the one hand, we have vicissitudes in the external 
conditions, and on the other different grades of organization, the 
range of both varying in time and place, but always in definite 
relations, the one to the other, at the same time and place. But, 
as we have seen, constancy and fulness of the life-process depends 
chiefly upon the grade of organization, on the perfection of the 
internal medium, of differentiation and integration, of individuatic? 
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and synthesis. For life there must be change, but the farther it 
ranges on either side of the optimum and the lower the organization 
in relation thereto, the lower will be the life-process and the more 
subject to vicissitudes with consequent waste. The total body of 
energy available will be dissipated in self-maintenance and leave 
less for growth and development on any plane of life; and 
conversely. Thus we see man with the highest organization and 
the lowest birth-rate continually expanding in numbers and 
achievement, as compared with the fixed population and status of 
the lower animals (in a state of nature), though their birth-rates 
rise as we descend the scale of organization. And then we trace 
similar differences among men in relation to the grades of civiliza- 
tion, whether we take the historic view of the course of any one 
race or nation, or the comparative view of co-existing different 
nations, or of co-existing classes in the same community. The 
point to be emphasised is that the extent of the range of vicissitudes 
in the external conditions of life along with the power of adjustment 
and control, by changes in the internal conditions, determines 
the economy of the life process; so that in all the range of its 
manifestations from lowest to highest we may trace relative failure 
or success to the operation of these factors. 

This is all very trite, and would not be worth recalling were it 
not that it provides a clue for the interpretation of our own social 
development and present position when viewed in the light of the 
phenomena discussed in the first part of this paper. Wherein 
those phenomena are in contrast with the conditions in this country 
to-day, it is owing to differences in the related factors, of course; 
but we have passed through the same experience,* and, moreover, 
our outstanding social and economic problems have much the same 
essential basis, however much the fact is obscured by our more 
complex structure and institutions and relations (the complex 
‘* metabolism ”’ of increased Needs and Resources). In so far as 
the physical environment moulds the structure and institutions it 
is obviously not to be ignored, but as our experience has been 
similar to that of India, the main interest centres in the contrast 
presented by the social organisms—the product of social and 
economic factors : i.e., in regard to the relation of the individual to 
the whole, and in regard to all the Internal Medium connotes, 


{Limits of space preclude more than the barest reference to the course of ve 
movement in our case; after invasions and fusions of stocks, we have the Fes a 
order, with small, self-sufficing exclusive communities on the land, with fixed “status 

i “ vital” i ding the main 
* The pa extends to all social and vital” phenomena, inclu 
causes and incidence and extent of mortality. 
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of the two classes (Lords and Villeins) bound together by personal service the 
latter requited by maintenance from a share in the produce. Then came emanci- 
pation, long qualified by restrictions on freedom of contract and mobility of 
labour, but resulting in the emergence and detachment of the individual, the 
formation of the middle classes and totally altered relations of individuals and 
classes to each other and to the State,—a new conception of the State. Work is 
paid for by wages, new industries are developed, competition, formerly at a 
minimum, gets freer (but very gradually) and as local resources develop, and 
external and internal communications grow, there is a gradual separation of 
producer and consumer, and of the owner and his property. This of itself is a 
source of vicissitudes, of loss of personal interest and responsibility, and of the 
stereotyping of supplies. During the long period of transition with its stationary 
interludes, with the internal political changes and growing foreign relations and 
complications, the position of the haif-emancipated labourer was, on the whole, 
one of increasing insecurity; it was the price he paid for partial “ freedom,”—a 
freedom which, later, made capitalistic enterprise possible to its detriment. 
The first statute having any relation to a Poor Law was promulgated in 1349, 
when the emancipation of the serfs was proceeding rapidly; complementary 
organization lagged far behind the critical first steps to individuation. The con- 
ditions in the X Vth Century, as regards the agrarian changes and their reaction on 
the industrial movement, find a close parallel in the XVIIIth Century with the 
culmination in the industrial Revolution, when all the forces gained extraordinary 
momentum under the influence of power-machinery and capitalism. But, through- 
out, the significant event was the liberation of the intellect and the individual 
incentive, of which the Renaissance, the Reformation and the Revolution were 
the signs. The first marked synthetic process, the growth of communications, 
enhanced the process of specialization, of the division of labour and its organiza- 
tion associated with urbanization: a process of centralization which, as the 
ultimate term of competitive individualism, was, by itself, the very negation of 
a true organic synthesis. The one element of a larger synthesis, while it was a 
chief factor in the results at this stage, was, by its partial nature, subject to 
ruptures (wars) and barriers and to the vicissitudes of international needs and 
resources, which reacted disastrously on a population without reserves, and whose 
numbers and needs had outgrown their internal resources. The impasse arrived 
at led to a readjustment of social and economic relations which is the history 
of the last half-century, though the forces began to operate much earlier; they 
were, so to speak, inherent in those to which they are opposed (complementary). 
This process, a re-formation, falls into order when viewed as a synthesis, physical, 
economic and social, but operating mainly in and by the medium of the social 
consciousness, the effective organization of which may be dated from the era of 
Free Trade and the early manhood of the first generation of that era, the 
“seventies”: with the real extension of the franchise, the Ballot, the Factory 
Acts, the Education and Public Health Acts, the legalization of trade unions 
and the abolition of the law of Conspiracy, etc. (The date marks a “psychic” 
era which is indelibly impressed upon the Vital Statistics). Inasmuch as the 
opposing, the former, factors have not ceased to operate, the evidence of their 
influence is abundant; but throughout the long movement the two processes may 
always be detected in varying measure of respective predominance. Man is seen 
always gaining increased control over the forces of Nature, to increase production 
and to raise the standard of living, but still, in a measure relative to the stage 
of social organization, subject to ultimate natural forces and resources, ¢.g., 
harvests, which though multiplied to become quarterly events are still largely, 
if less, beyond control, owing to cyclical cosmic changes which affect wide and 
diverse areas of the earth's surface at one time.] 


| 
| 
| 


To use a simile : we have, first, the old order of a static flat disc 
and dish-cover universe, in inertia induced by the mutual stress of 
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the units in a relatively ‘‘inorganic’’ composition. This gave place 
to a Ptolemaic system in which each man was the centre of his 
universe and at war with all the rest; the whole being held together 
by mutual repulsion under the force of sheer necessity; the 
multitude of little worlds was bound to disappear in the chaotic 
welter of strife, all the conditions being in favour of the few far 
weightier masses in which the fragments would be merged. All 
this involved a great liberation of energy which, however, ran into 
channels beyond the control of the lesser units. But we know that 
this is not the true order of a living universe, and that the con- 
ditions of life—of energy, freedom and development—are founded 
on the Copernican system of a central source of energy with which 
each part is in orderly relation, which of itself involves orderly and 
mutually serviceable relations among the parts. And to this order 
the course of civilization has progressed; in the physical, the 
intellectual and the moral life in due succession, advance has been 
by breaking out of the circle of concerns that are “‘ first for each,”’ 
the immediate appearances and apprehensions of sense, to get into 
ever-wider relations and to reach those things that are “‘ first by 
nature,’’ the universal laws or principles. 

The process has been that described in physiological terms, so 
familiar in the phrase ‘‘ differentiation to integration,’ but the 
full implication of which in regard to the “* Internal Medium ”’ in 
its widest sense is apt to evade recognition. Starting from the 
physico-psychic basis of aggregation, we find a common occupa- 
tion forging the bonds of custom, common emotions and a common 
mental attitude; then, with the extension of communications, 
thought intervenes to divide and differentiate and to establish new 
functions and other inter-relations. And so the process advances 
in a recurrent cycle (spiral), by the mutual inter-dependence of 
these different planes of life, to the evolution and organization of 
the social consciousness, which is accompanied by increasing 
control and self-determination of the external and internal 
conditions of life ;—and so to a true economy of life, which is to be 
measured in the overt vital phenomena. The whole process is 
‘‘ creative ’’ in multiplying the results of purely local factors of 
growth and development. By the knitting together of communities 
the ‘‘ markets ”’ are extended and the conditions for the evolution 
of specific energies are established, and so for the pooling, the 
circulation and transformation of energy under the added forces of 
competition and exchange. The development of * pig e 
its various forms) of banking, joint stock co-operation, etc., allor 
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a suggestive illustration of the whole process. All resources are 
rendered more constant by supplementing scarcity in one place by 
local glut in another ; this economy and security react on needs and 
enterprise, and these again on resources, and so the circle gathers 
force and ever-widening range in proportion to the perfection of the 
synthesis When people emerge from isolation to feed each other, 
clothe and visit each other and exchange ideas, a great unifying 
and fertilizing force is set free to transform the whole structure and 
functions of the social organism. And the closer and freer the 
relations, the higher the organization and the more stable the 
adjustment of the inter-relations, i.e., of the internal conditions of 
life. The process is one of locomotion, with which the develop- 
ment of the nervous system and the higher consciousness is bound 
up, as we see in the case of animal as contrasted with vegetable life. 

But the problems of to-day for us may still be traced to the 
vicissitudes in these conditions due chiefly to the survival of the 
institutions of a former stage, to the conflict of different stages of 
development (class and international) along with the evolution of 
forces which are, as yet, under only partial control (machinery, 
capital, international relations). That is to say, the source of 
failure is in incomplete organization of the internal social relations 
and communications. The social resources—the reserve—accumu- 
lated does not circulate freely, and lends weight to inequality 
of reserve and opportunity ; and the excessive fluidity and insecurity 
of labour under this pressure leads to non-development and 
maladjustment of specific energies, to disorderly reaction (irre- 
sponsibility) and to waste. With the true refinement of specific 
energies there should be less competition, paradoxical as it may 
seem,* but as it is competition is greatest where the conditions are 
most precarious and the energy least specialized. We get a stratum 
of reserve in life (instead of in commodities), which is at once the 
fuel and the waste of the machine, and which is against the true 
order of advance by way of the increasing use of things to the spar- 
ing and economy of life. Man has to rise from control of ‘‘nature’’ 
to the control of ‘‘ human nature.’’ And it is precisely on this 
line that the attack of ‘‘ Socialism ’’ gathers strength and 
justification, i.e., when it means organization and standardization 
of the conditions of life; by the reform of the land laws, of the 
conditions of production and of communication; the collective 

* Equal (not identical) opportunity acting on varying potentialities and capacities 


ensures differentiation, it is the true correlative of the “survival of the fittest” among 
lower forms; the aim of competition is to get hors concours. 
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responsibility for the welfare of the life (wealth) of the coming 
generation, and the promotion of international peace. The 
connection of vicissitudes with our social pathologies is very close 
as is also the inter-connection of the various pathologies in a 
vicious circle, so frequently starting from some physical disability. 

When, lastly, we view the contrasts presented by our own 
civilization and that of India, I would emphasize the importance of 
looking rather to the differences in the respective social organisms, 
to the internal rather than to the external relations, i.e., to all 
that is connoted by the ‘‘ Internal Medium.’’ Surely the 
advantages are not all on one side, even in the material aspect; 
and it will be found that the respective gains and losses are mainly 
referable to the specific characteristics of the respective social 
syntheses and their reaction on the individual life. 

It is impossible to develop duly the subject of the reflexion of 
the life of the social organism in the phenomena of marriage, birth 
and death, for use as a measure of the economy of life. The course 
of a nation’s development is marked by specific characteristics in 
regard to the height, the movements and the relations of the 
‘“‘ rates ’’ at different periods, and thus they reflect the measure of 
control of the conditions of life which we have found to be 
associated with the stage of organization. We thus obtain a 
standard for comparison, applicable to any one organism in the 
course of time, to different organisms living at the same time and to 
different component units or classes of the same organism ; and in 
the last case the order of development is confirmed. That order is, 
in general terms, from the ‘‘ animal ”’ to the human stage, from 
subjection to control of the conditions; from relatively high and 
fluctuating rates, with recurrent reversal of their normal relations 
leading to a more or less stationary population, through a 
transition period to a gradual lowering of the rates with increasing 
constancy of level and inter-relations, accompanied by a steadier 
rate of increment. This is illustrated in the second chart. A 
comparative survey of these data brings out the essential charac- 
teristics of the stages of civilization as, e.g., we traverse the old 
world from West to East and we get a definitely-ordered scale of 
life-values. Briefly, we find that the Slav peoples of the East of 
Europe stand, in regard to these criteria, midway between on 
Britain and India, just as they stand geographically and ethnica ly. 
Moreover, in the vital statistics of the more primitive civilizations 
of to-day we have a picture of the conditions through which our 
own has passed at no remote period; indeed, many of the poorer 
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quarters of our largest industrial centres still yield rates which in 
their extent and relations recall the primitive standard. 

Life is a form of energy in intimate relation to the great fund 
in natural circulation, and it must ultimately be conditioned 
thereby; the measure of direct contact with the natural forces 
varies, and so our life vibrates more or less sensitively to the 
changes that mark these forces. In proportion to the detachment 
(individuation) and to the provision of artificial resources (reserves) 
the direct effects of the environment are masked, controlled or 
counteracted by the process of organization described. The life- 
energy is set free for the fulfilment of the higher than the primary 
vital needs. Whereas a social organism in subjection to a 
capricious environment assumes an inert, defensive attitude; it is 
fully occupied in maintaining existence by a high birth-rate that 
merely succeeds, on the average, in counteracting a high death- 
rate, and this involves the waste of a great fund of life-energy; 
for in the end it is less successful in the matter of the actual 
quantity of life (not to speak of its quality) than a community 
with rates only half as great, but which are under control. In the 
former case the actual economic disability and loss is very great 
and is a chief source of poverty, direct and indirect. 


[A statistician of reputation (Sundbarg) has suggested a formula, to serve as 
an index of the resultant we may conveniently call ‘‘civilization.”” Take the 
death-rate of a country and square it and divide by the birth-rate; and if this 
be applied to the several European communities, we get a scale of values that 
correspond very nearly with their respective status in the world’s regard. The 
figure for England is now about 9, but it was not far short of 30 in the XVIII. 
century, at which point it stands to-day in India as a whole. The practical out- 
come of this criterion is obviously that the lower the death-rate and the higher 
the birth-rate, the more vigorous the life of the nation—a thesis on which I 
shall offer no criticism here.] 


The changes discussed, the stages of social evolution, may be 
correlated with the vital statistics; with the changes in the growth 
and distribution of the population; with changes in the age at, and 
the extent of, marriage, with the varying social sanctions and 
prohibitions, and the conditions of family life and the effects on the 
race; with the extent and causes of mortality and the economic and 
social value of life; with the height, the relations and the relative 
stability of the rate-curves as the index of organization and control. 
But on this scheme only one or two remarks can be made here. 
Both natality and mortality are ‘‘ selective,’’ determine evolution, 
in varying degrees according to the stage of control attained ; as the 
influence of the latter wanes with advancing organization, that of 
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the former increases. Here we have a potent force which may 
direct the social purpose to re-fashion the race; the onus of choice 
passes from the ‘‘ random archer,’’ death, to be under the direction 
of the enlightened will, as marriage fulfils it true function more 
and more. In regard to marriage, the influences are of course 
everywhere various, but while with us economic factors predominate 
to restrict and defer and to determine it, in India the religious and 
social sanctions unite to promote it at the earliest practicable age. 
This contrast, apart from other factors, would serve to differentiate 
the whole course and relations of the vital statistics. Then in regard 
to the birth-rate, we have to keep in view Spencer's principle of the 
inverse relation of individuation and genesis, as the complement 


to that of Malthus (both included here as pop.= s) which involves 


the principle of natural selection. The natural reproductive powers 
of the individual units (of any complex organism) are influenced by 
the whole, its stage in evolution, its structure, customs, institutions, 
as these furnish incentives or restrictions ;—e.g., the rise of factory 
labour made the child an economic asset and so promoted repro- 
duction; the Factory Acts have tended to annul this asset, with 
opposite results, though other factors have also intervened with 
greater effect, viz., the organization of the consciousness of labour, 
as previously noted. 


oe ” 


in the early ‘* seventies, 

As to mortality, this is of course subject to economic and social 
influences as they affect the two terms in the reaction, viz., (a) the 
organism at risk, its resources and powers of resistance, hereditary 
and acquired, and (b) the internal and external ‘‘stimuli,’’ often 
called ‘* causes.’’ So that the character and extent and incidence 
of disease is determined by (1) ‘‘ the predisposition,’’ which is the 
resultant of ‘‘ experience,’’ the personal and social habits and the 
general standard of resources and [iving; (2) the nature and extent 
of aggregations and occupations; (3) the prevailing general 
conceptions of the disease process. 

Man is not a mere “ physiological machine,’’ but a social 
being, subject to all the influences of aggregation and intercourse 
(internal medium), and the results are stamped in the social 
structure and so in the vital statistics. The third condition provides 
a good key to the standard and method of thought, of science, in 
that it affords an example of the “‘ law of the three stages.’’ And 
it is pertinent to our subject to raise the question whether the 
‘* positive ’’ stage as hitherto developed can be held to be final; 
whether we can rest in our regard of nature as absolute and 
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objective; whether in eliminating man and his interpretation of 
nature in terms of his own experience we may not be losing sight of 
that ultimate unity of thought and things which is the presupposi- 
tion of the scientific aim and the very principle it seeks to develope 
and to verify. What we find within us cannot be ignored in the 
process of interpretation; and this is not to bring us back to the 
point of starting—a crude anthropomorphism—but to substitute 
the idea of a spiral process for that of ladder-stages. At any rate, 
the course of ‘* progress ”’ is least doubtful in regard to the growth 
of social consciousness as witnessed in the growing sense of the 
value of life; we may be tempted to exclaim, ‘‘ plus ¢a change, 
plus c’est la méme chose,’’ but our eyes are open to the facts of 
our human sacrifice, our new forms of ‘‘ Sati ’’ and infanticide. 
Progress is involved in the consciousness of progres or of default. 
And yet, we are forcibly reminded of the position from which we 
started when we face the fact that the majority born into the highest 
stage are still so largely subject to the forces of he physical 
environment; that our own corporate disability and mortality 
depend so largely on the mere range of temperature; on a little 
more heat or a little more could along with the inequality and the 
fluctuations in the resources for control. To grasp this with its 
full bearing in the light of the past is to realize the need of an 
educational and moral discipline as the indispensable means to the 
more perfect organization of the social synthesis. We trace all 
pathology to perverted physiology ; some waste of life is inevitable 
in a transition stage, but this is increased where the conditions make 
for defective ‘‘ responsibility,”’ i.e., the non-realization of social 
relations and obligations. And this must ensue from inequality of 
opportunity as it militates against the evolution of specific energies 
and their effective co-ordination in an organic unity. Only this 
will establish the sustained pressure of energy in free circulation 
on which ‘‘ constancy ’’ depends, and all questions of social 
‘* progress *’ must be brought to the test—of true liberty in equality 
of opportunity and the completeness of the social synthesis. In 
the organized consciousness we get the ‘‘ common sense ”’ of the 
people, the ultimate court of appeal in practical politics, which so 
often refutes the objection that wisdom cannot issue from an 
aggregate comprising all ranksof intelligence and good-will ; it is the 
outcome of the inter-action of the individual conscience and the social 
tradition and acts by virtue of a synthesis that includes and tran- 
scends all differences in a common interest or ideal. Foralong with 
what has been set forth as to the varying range of physiological re- 
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action (in the three stages of Bernard), it still remains that the 
highest manifestations of life have ever a tidal ebb and flow; this is 
most true of consciousness and hence the function of the social 
synthesis in co-ordinating and directing it. And, finally, we note 
that the process of organic synthesis is not one of the assemblage 
and juxtaposition of parts derived from various sources, but is the 
result of an inherent movement from within, from a centre of 
energy (as from the common “ germ-plasm ”’ on the physiological 
plane) which propagates itself in all the parts. It is the soul which 
creates to itself a body ; the idea which makes for itself a habitation ; 


the purpose which realises its aim. 
ERNEST RopserTS. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


DISCUSSIONS. 


THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 


WE have all been reading with attention the suggestive but sad 
book of C. F. G. Masterman (Methuen & Co.) on this all-important 
question ; and, as my memory reaches back more than forty years 
longer than his, the Editor wished me to compare some notes of 
my experience with those of the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Home Office. 

His ability and wide studies in social problems, and now his 
romise as a rising Minister, make any judgment by Mr. 
fasterman worthy of serious thought. His book is full of keen 

observations and effective pictures of modern life, mainly quoted 
from social and socialistic literature. I wish we had more of 
Mr. Masterman’s own deliberate judgments on the Condition of 
England—and still more his own practical remedies for dealing 
with the evils that he and his authorities perceive therein. Too 
many of his authorities turn out to be drawn from sensational 
journalism or thrilling romance. As a brilliant journalist himself, 
Mr. Masterman is quite alive to the effect of the ghastly pictures 
of social disease on which popular journals and up-to-date novels 
thrive. ‘‘ Kipps ’’ and ‘‘Tono-Bungay”’ are amusing stories; and 
** Castle Haven,’’ ‘‘ The Island Pharisees,’’ and ‘‘ The Lord of 
Latimer Street,’’ are all telling etchings in social art. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, and Mr. Belloc have a pretty wit, 
and are masters of paradox and burlesque. But all these delightful 
novelists and satirists can hardly be accepted as the ‘‘ sources” of 
scientific Sociology, and they would find some inimitable adjectives 
with which to label any who look to them for anything so glum 
as *‘ Sociology.”’ 

But we think of Charles Masterman as a statesman, not as a 
novelist or playwright; and one wishes that he had given us more 
clearly his own settled conclusions from all the mass of social 
phenomena he has so long and so profoundly studied, instead of 
crowding his book, having a most seductive title, with quotations 
from English and American satirists and novelists, so that chapters 
of his essay read like an anthology of slum literature from 
British and foreign romance. In addition to all those I have 
already named I find quotations from Pett Ridge, Bart Kennedy, 
Keble Howard, Shan Bullock, and many Socialists, English and 
foreign, Mr. Grayson, M.P., Mr. Will Crooks, M.P., Mr. Ensor, 
Upton Sinclair, Anatole France, Marcel Prevost, and M. Viviani. 
Now, all these sparkling bits of epigram and invective are very 
rousing, and for the most part very true; but they are not social 
science—nor are they statesmanship. They are literature, 
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journalism, politics. But we want to know what the Home Office 
is going to do to cure all this. 

Surely, I am the last man to regard these lurid pictures of social 
decay from a sceptical or reactionary point of view. I have myself 
been preaching what I named as ‘‘Moral and Religious Socialism”’ 
for some forty-five years; and all this time I have been calling out 
for a radical re-organisation of our whole industrial and social life. I 
used long ago language quite as vehement as that of Mr. Masterman 
or the novelists he quotes to condemn the abuses I personally found 
in the condition of the workers both in town and in country. But 
I did so on the basis of a systematic, ethical and religious 
reconstruction which in these forty-five years I have seen gradually 
asserting itself even amongst those who are unconscious what it 
is that is inspiring their efforts and sustaining their hopes. I am 
no Anti-Socialist. I do not quarrel with Mr. Masterman’s semi- 
socialism. I find it rather ‘* scrappy,”’ half-hearted, unpractical, 
literary. Politicians, and still more men of letters, are too fond of 
flirting with Socialism, utilising it as a tool for parliamentary and 
literary triumphs, but not adopting it in any reasoned scheme of 
action, and hardly convinced that it has philosophical or ethical 
grounds to support it. With all his courage and fine powers, Mr. 
Masterman seems a man deeply stirred by Socialist invectives 
without being a convert to Socialist remedies. He is a devout 
Christian, who sees the impotence of the old creeds, but cannot 
bring himself to listen to any newer Gospel. 

Far be it from me to deny the truth of most of these indictments 
of modern civilisation or the terrible warning they bring to us. 
The question is, what is the relative extent of the evil—is it growing 
bigger—are the forces doing battle with it gaining or losing? 
These are the problems on which I offer a few brief notes from my 
experience of at least sixty years. In the general result I certainly 
agree with Mr. Masterman, as he puts it in his eloquent, pathetic 
and truly religious ‘‘ postscript.’’ Optimism and Pessimism are 
equally futile. Let us ‘‘take thought for those who are to come. 
We are both “ meliorists.’”” The Socialist orators and the sensa- 
tional romancists who paint society with the brush of a Goya and 
the pen of Zola tell truths that they see—but it is not the whole 
truth. They often distort the truth. _ What proportion their 
pictures bear to the whole truth they neither know nor care. 

Social philosophy has to be perpetually on its guard against 
satirists and sentimentalists, just as statesmanship has to beware 
of anarchists and fanatics. Every age has had moralists who 
charged it with vice, crime and disease, who lauded an unreal past 
and prophesied an impossible future. To listen to David, Job, or 
Jeremiah, we might take the Chosen People to be savage ~e 
and the Epistles give us horrid pictures of the early Churc 
Juvenal and Tacitus denounced the Roman world just as it _ 
entering on the age of Trajan and the Antonines; and even the 


i i intain itself and 
-abused Byzantine Empire managed to maintain 1 ' 
sour ices “ uries after the foul revelations 


many priceless things for nine cent ; 
of Foaanien. Catholic preachers tell us shocking things about 
monkery, and Fox and Wesley saw much evil among Protestants. 
To form a judicial analysis of the England of the Black Prince we 
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must go to others beside Piers Plowman; the England of 
Cromwell was not that of Bunyan; nor was the England of 
Chatham fully unveiled in the Letters of Junius. Swift, Congreve, 
Horace Walpole, Sheridan, Thackeray, and Carlyle have left us 
pictures of society as true as they were brilliant. But we could 
not build out of them a social history of our country, nor could 
they solve the problem of the condition of England in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

The condition of England is not merely a problem of enormous 
complexity, but one of infinite compensations, interaction, and 
reaction. To deal with a problem so organically correlated one 
must view it synthetically. One must see life truly, and see it 
whole. To treat it in segments is the real danger, as it is the 
kind of specialist quackery which talks of ‘‘ purifying the blood.”’ 
Mr. Masterman very justly claims for his survey sincerity, and 
he seems to undervalue the importance of completeness. But in an 
organic social problem a true sketch of the whole is more trust- 
worthy than the photographic realism of a single part. Everything 
depends on the proportion your photograph bears to the whole. 
The 28th chapter of Genesis gives an inadequate picture of 
primitive Judaism; and the first of Romans, taken alone, would do 
injustice to Paul’s disciples. 

I. As to the first question—what is the relative proportion borne 
to the entire England of to-day by the social evils charged by 
Mr. Masterman’s witnesses? That the evils are real, great, 
terrible, no one can doubt—and least of all could I doubt. That 
masses of reckless luxury, of squalid destitution, of dismal torpor, 
of sweated labour, of inherited vice, and inherited disease, of 
hideous struggles to get fortune by oppressing the helpless, of a 
loosening in the moral code, and decay in the religious faith—that 
all this exists we know. Is it relatively to actual society so vast 
as to stamp our civilisation as dying and deserving to die? Was 
Carlyle right in denouncing our ‘‘ torpid, gluttonous, sooty, 
swollen, and squalid England.’’ Was Ruskin right in vilifying 
‘“‘ the moral darkness of a nation?’’ Can Tennyson’s Vastness 
assure us that our life is but a ‘‘ trouble of ants ?’’ I repudiate the 
hectic screams of poets and satirists; and I prefer Tennyson’s 
mood when he wrote :— 


** At times the small black fly upon the pane 
May seem the black ox of the distant plain.”’ 


I have studied this question for sixty years, and I unhesitatingly 
assert that, with all its vices and its sores, our civilisation is not 
organically moribund. 

Il. The best evidence of this may be found in answering my 
second question—is the evil side of English life growing relatively 
bigger and darker? An entire encyclopedia of statistics would 
prove the contrary. Indisputable figures are forthcoming to show 
the enormous and steady diminution of mortality, of disease, of 
crime, of brutality, and destitution within the last sixty years. My 
own memory covers two entire generations. I have lived to see 
the death-rate reduced 20, 30, 40 per cent.—the excessive and 
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injurious birth-rate reduced, in the last generation, by 20 or 30 per 
cent.—and yet not able to neutralise the diminishing mortality and 
reduce the population. This record, and the other of improved 
health, are almost alone sufficient to establish social improvement— 
and not social decay. I can remember the abominations of infant 
labour in factories, the children who climbed chimneys, the foul 
prisons, the ghastly hangings in public, the old pauper system, 
burial in great cities, poisonous wells, general illiteracy, wages at 
10s. per week, and slave-holding by British subjects: All these 
horrors have been stamped out in living memory. Some evils, we 
well know, have increased in area, though certainly not in 
intensity; but they are results of the enormous social revolutions 
we are passing through, and the means of reducing them are also 
increasing. It is difficult to strike a true balance. Poets, novelists 
and journalists in search of ‘‘a boom,’’ will not help us. But the 
balance is plainly to the credit side of the national ledger. 


III. The third question is—are the social forces that do battle 
with these evils gaining or losing? Obviously the answer given 
to the second question determines the answer to the third. If the 
evils have not been curing themselves nor spontaneously diminish- 
ing, the cause has been the incessant and systematic efforts made 
to reduce them. I am not the man to over-value the countless 
movements, more or less organised, which since the dark ages of 
the “‘Georges’’ have been purifying English life. I well know how 
superficial are many of them, how formal, how partial, how 
deceptive are most of them, how slow and how modest in achieve- 
ment are even the best, how questionable and even hypocritical are 
the worst. But as a whole they are making way, they are winning, 
and all that poets, satirists, novelists, and journalists can say will 
not rob us of confidence and hope. Mr. Masterman certainly 
does not dispute their energy and their sincerity. He is so familiar 
with all the remedial forces, he has done so much to work with 
them and to strengthen them, that he proves the point. He is a 
living witness that the condition of England is not quite as gloomy 
and as morbid as some of the popular novelists he quotes try to 
paint it. Take his own honourable career—his education, his 
social experience, his political influence, his present position as a 
responsible statesman. What would his career have been if he had 
been born in the reign of George IV. and entered political life 
in the days of Wellington, Melbourne, Peel and Palmerston : 
Would he have been a Minister in the Home Office under one 


of those Premiers ? a, os 

O ‘onders, especially after reading the dedication of his 
bent, ‘how a young aan of 36, with so brilliant a career, ever 
came to fall into so despondent a mood. | Of course it was a 
passing phase. The dark story of England’s faults and maladies 
is a passing phase also. We are living to-day in one of the most 
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together, the profound religious structure, on which of old civilisa- 
tion reposed, has been shaken to the roots. This unparalleled 
revulsion in our material, intellectual and moral life has bred new 
and abnormal difficulties and evils. Mankind will never shake 
itself free of them until it has again a new religion which is to be 
a compound of science, ethic, art, and love. Such a system at 
once practical, moral, and religious is in sight. And with it the 
storm-clouds which to-day seem to menace humanity will roll away 
into the abyss of ancient history and leave us with a vision of a new 
Heaven and a new Earth—man’s Earth having grown to be a real 
Heaven and our new Heaven having become a regenerated Earth. 


FrREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE OBSTACLES TO EUGENICS. 


In the last number of the Sociological Review Dr. Saleeby 
argues that the higher education of women makes for their sterility, 
in accordance with the law of the antagonism between individua- 
tion and genesis. But in the same article Dr. Saleeby recognises 
and emphasises that ‘‘ most admirable and significant of nature’s 
paradoxes ’’ that nature does not reckon by the birth-rate criterion 
only, otherwise the higher (and less fertile) forms of life could 
never have appeared and have dominated the lower. Man, whose 
birth-rate is the lowest in proportion to bodily weight, is yet the 
only species which constantly increases in numbers. Nature 
** maintains selection and chooses higher organisms even when 
their numbers are smaller, allowing height in the scale to make for 
survival, not because it is high, but because it has superior survival 
value’’: that is to say the most highly individuated species are ulti- 
mately the most effectively fertile. Is there any reason to suppose 
that this law is in abeyance as between the members of the human 
species? Is it not more likely, a priori, that it holds good in that 
case as in others, and that the children of the more highly indi- 
viduated woman will have a superior survival value ? 

The physical functions of motherhood do not fill a woman’s life, 
as some people seem to imagine; they occupy only a few years: 
but the spiritual function of the mother may last the greater part 
of a life-time. Is it unreasonable to suppose that the trained mind 
of the educated mother may contribute something to the survival 
value of her offspring ? 

In support of his contention that the higher education of women 
makes for sterility Dr, Saleeby refers to certain statistics regarding 
American women of higher education. But he gives us no 
particulars of these statistics: we are not told to what women they 
refer—whether to those of university education only, or to a wider 
circle; nor are we told what period of time they cover. At this 
early stage of the higher education of women it may be doubted 
whether any statistics can cover a long enough period to be of 
value. Nor is there anything to suggest that the inquiry referred 
to took cognisance of the husbands of these women. Yet this is 
obviously essential. For if, as Thomson and Geddes, as quoted 
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by Dr. Saleeby, opine, sex is more fundamental, more inherent, 
in woman than in man, it is natural to suppose that it will be more 
persistent in woman—that women who, willingly or unwillingly, 
neglect motherhood, will lose the capacity of bearing children less 
soon and less often than men who neglect fatherhood. Women 
of higher education frequently marry men of higher education : 
the incapacity may well reside elsewhere than in the women. Dr. 
Saleeby’s comparison of the birth-rates of Hampstead and Stepney 
has therefore no significance in this connection.University educa- 
tion in England is not old enough for statistics of the birth-rate 
among university women to be of much value, and no such statistics 
appear to be available. But the women’s colleges give important 
and striking facts in reference to the number of marriages among 
former students and the number of vigorous children of these 
marriages which suggest that statistics here would not support Dr. 
Saleeby’s argument. 

We may then reasonably decline to fear the natural effects on 
the birth-rate of the higher education of women. But when we 
consider the artificial restrictions on the birth-rate amongst 
educated women the matter is different. They usually, if one may 
venture to judge from impressions, marry late; some of the best of 
them, as Dr. Saleeby says, do not care to marry at all under present 
conditions ; some who do marry hold that they bear children under 
conditions that are unhelpful and even intolerable, But no one 
knows, and therefore no one can begin to remove the difficulties 
of which such women are conscious. 

It is forbidden to a woman to tell the secrets of her prison house. 
The unmarried woman may not speak of a desire for children. She 
is not asked whether she has any objection to evolving into a being 
of the ’”’ worker bee ’’ type; that easy solution of a complicated and 
most superficially treated problem. The married woman may not 
criticise explicitly the conventions and laws which regulate — 
marriage state without incurring the severest condemnation © 
society. Yet it is obviously impossible that society shall be so 
regulated as to give women the most favourable conditions 7” 
child-bearing until women themselves can speak freely on the 
subject and take their share in the counsels of the nation. 

EpitH M. D. Marvin. 
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REVIEWS. 


ETHICAL EVOLUTION. 


Tus Oriery anp DeveLopMEnt oF THE Morat Ipgas. By Edward Wester- 
marck, Ph.D., Martin White Professor of Sociology in the Univer- 
sity of London, ete. Vol. II, pp. xv.—852. Macmillan, 1908. 


Ir is a frequent reproach against Sociology that it comprises too much 
of theory and too little of fact. It is indeed true that the facts required 
to form a firm inductive basis of a theory of social evolution are extra- 
ordinarily difficult to gather together. The field is immense, the evidence 
often questionable, the interpretation obscure, the arrangement exceed- 
ingly difficult to execute unless in the light of some pre-conceived theory. 
Yet it has to be covered if Sociology as a comprehensive enquiry into 
Social Evolution is ever to become a science. The data must be ascer- 
tained, extracted, and arranged with the same impartiality and objecti- 
vity with which the forms of plant life are named, described, and classified 
by a botanist. This is the work which has now been executed with great 
lucidity, comprehensive knowledge and amazing industry for the depart- 
ment of moral evolution by Prof. Westermarck. Henceforward the 
Sociological student setting out on the study of human evolution will find 
in one great department—and that perhaps the more important and 
most difficult—a magazine of fact ready to his hand within the compass of 
two bulky but manageable volumes. He may form what opinion he likes 
about the ethical theory by which the facts are here interpreted. But for 
the facts themselves he can only render devout thanks. The industry 
which has brought together Sociological data from every discoverable source 
makes it possible for the first time to move with sure tread on the lines 
of evolutionary interpretation. Prof. Westermarck’s book as a whole is a 
contribution of first importance to the work of removing sociology from 
the region of more or less plausible theorising and establishing it once for 
all as an inductive science, 

The primary object of the study of ethical evolution is not to discover 
what is ethically sound or unsound. A system of moral philosophy cannot 
be logically based on the historical facts of moral development. Its object 
is to enquire into the lines of moral development, to discover what the 
ideas and practice of mankind have been, at various times and places, and 
under varying conditions of social life; to describe and classify: to 
ascertain what there is of fundamental unity and what of divergence, and 
to enquire whether any broad lines of development can be laid down. It 
is true that when we speak of development we may seem to be implying 
an idea which is already determined, and such an idea may be said to 
involve a reasoned conception of ethical truth. Indeed it may be truly 
admitted that we can most conveniently work with such an ideal as a 
hypothesis provisionally fixing our conception of the terminus ad quem of 
the process which we are studying. It will follow further that divergences 
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in ethical theory proper will affect our conception of development and the 
interpretation which we place and the emphasis which we lay upon 
particular phases of the moral consciousness. Nevertheless if we discard 
prejudice and approach the question of historic fact in the true inductive 
spirit we shall be forced, whatever our ideal, to recognise the same main 
lines and movements in the ethical consciousness of mankind. In our 
ultimate interpretation of this movement we may still differ, but if we set 
the facts fairly before us we shall not fail to agree as to the broad 
character of the movement itself. So in point of fact while the present 
reviewer diverges materially from Prof. Westermarck in the analysis of 
the ethical order, he finds himself broadly speaking altogether at home 
in the general summary of ethical development with which the work 
concludes. It may be permissible to dwell for a moment both on the 
points of divergence and agreement. 


Prof. Westermarck traces the moral concepts and the moral judgments 
to emotions of the kind which may be called retributive. Moral disap- 
proval is a kind of resentment, and moral approval “a kind of retributive 
kindly emotion, akin to gratitude.” But the moral emotions form a 
species distinguished “by their disinterestedness, apparent impartiality, 
and flavour of generality.” These distinguishing marks are in part due 
to the influences of sympathy aided by the altruistic sentiment, but at 
bottom and speaking generally arise from the fact that Society is the 
birthplace of the moral consciousness. The first moral judgments ex- 
pressed not the private emotions of isolated individuals but emotions 
which were felt by the community at large. “Moral disapproval "—that 
is, an emotion—* is at the bottom of the concepts bad, vice, and wrong, 
ought and duty, right and rights, justice and injustice ; whilst moral 
approval has led to the concepts good, virtue and merit.’ Not that 
emotion works or can work altogether without a cognitive element. 
Moral emotions are properly directed, for instance, towards responsible 
agents, and if (as we often find among uncivilised peoples) there is failure 
in this respect “it is only owing to ignorance or lack of due reflection. 
In the account thus roughly summarised Prof. Westermarck is in accord 
with much of the recent tendency among psychologists, and is, I think, 
so far right as he insists on the necessity of feeling to give reality to the 
moral judgment. But though there is an emotional element in all genuine 
ethical experience, to identify the ethical consciousness with emotion = “ 
my view to narrow it down unduly, while to refer to the emotions elt 
by the community at large” as the basis of that which is most —< 
in the moral consciousness is surely to adduce the very fact to be explaine 
as itself the basis of explanation. What is an emotion felt by the — 
munity at large? In one form or another this has been = —_ - 
underlying every enquiry into moral philosophy. wae is the me 9 
the agreement among individuals which it implies} What - ‘ae : 
connecting the separate brains? Can emotion as oma oe —— 
harmony, or must we appeal to “ organic filaments” of a Phe a 
And if we are prepared for social emotions can we see any “f ion 1 

inci “ ill” in do emotions as such issue in 
principle to the “general will”? Again ater a 
actions, and do they arise severally, disconnectedly, and indepe 8 
or must we not rather in dealing with human beings lay ry re 
manner in which divergent interests are brought yr: — Bo wal 
feelings focussed or controlled? In a word must we not a onaisane 
as the expression of personality as a whole, to reason as 
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principle which makes a standard of action possible, and to the imagina- 
tion which engenders larger views of social life? All these are terms 
concepts that explain other things, themselves needing no explanation. 
But just the same may be said of emotion which is itself a complex and 
specific product of more general psychical conditions. As such it is an 
integral element in the moral consciousness, and it is therefore easily 
shown to vary along with the mora] judgment. But this is no inductive 
proof that the essential nature of morality is emotional. The emotion is 
rather a part of a psychological complex which varies as a whole in 
response to varying conditions. 

We come now to Prof. Westermarck’s summary of these variations, a 
summary of the greatest value to the sociologist owing to the vast research 
on which it is based. To begin with, though the variations in the moral 
consciousness are those which naturally enough first impressed the minds 
of anthropologists the more prominent fact that emerges from a compre- 
hensive survey is rather the uniformity than the divergences of the ethical 
judgment. “The general uniformity of human nature accounts for the 
great similarities which characterise the moral ideas of mankind.” But 
upon this fundamental unity of theme there appear differences due partly 
to variation of external conditions, but mainly to differences of psychical 
development. The former may be exemplified by the toleration of infan- 
ticide or of the abandonment of the aged which is due principally to hard 
conditions of life. Similarly Prof. Westermarck writes with much truth, 
“ Economic conditions have influenced moral ideas relating, for instance, 
to slavery, labour, and cleanliness; whilst the form of marriage and the 
opinions concerning it have been largely determined by such a factor as 
the numerical proportion of the sexes.” The external factor, to interpolate 
a word of comment, in the formation of moral ideas is somewhat irregular 
in its action, and partly accounts, we may believe, for the want of 
parallelism between moral and social deelopment. Thus, as the present 
reviewer has pointed out elsewhere, at a given stage a development of 
economic conditions may lead to a widening in the gulf between classes 
and possibly to a grave deterioration in the treatment of the less fortunate. 
The growth of slavery and still more of semi-servile status may represent 
not merely a mitigation of the horrors of warfare which is a gain but a 
deterioration in the status of labour which is a loss. 


To resume, the more essential and permanent factor in moral variation 
is the general mental development of man. “When we examine the moral 
rules of uncivilised races we find that they in very large measure 
resemble that prevalent among nations of culture.” But there are also 
considerable differences. The most marked differences are (1) that among 
savages in ancient society, “ prohibitions of murder, theft, and deceit, as 
also their injunctions of charity and kind behaviour, have, broadly speak- 
ing, reference only to members of the same community or tribe. . . Apart 
from the privileges which are granted to guests and which are always of @ 
very short duration, a stranger is in early society devoid of all rights.” 
Early morality is, one may say, group-morality, and though group-morality 
survives among ourselves, as seen in the tolerance of warfare, the vitality 
of national rivalries, and, we may add, in the persistence of class feeling 
and sex-exclusiveness, yet on the whole with advancing civilisation there is 
a clear tendency to universalism in ethics, or, in Prof. T. H. Green's 
language, there is an extension of the area of the common good. Secondly, 
with the advance of mntal development the cognitive or ideal element in 
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moral emotion is clarified. There is more consideration for motives and 
intentions, and more weight is attached to the real results of actions. 
“More penetrating reflection has also reduced the part played by disin- 
terested likings and dislikes in the formation of moral ideas. When we 
clearly realise that a certain act is productive of no real harm but is 
condemned simply because it causes aversion or disgust, we can hardly look 
upon it as a proper object of moral censure—unless, indeed, its commission 
is considered to imply a blamable disregard for other persons’ sensibilities.” 
This passage is probably a correct statement of an incipient tendency in 
contemporary thought, though I confess that I am at a loss as to how to 
reconcile it to the emotional theory. If I mean by what is wrong that 
which offends me and others with me, what need I say more than that a given 
act moves aversion? If, on the other hand, I consider its total resutls, 
and, finding nothing in them to justify the aversion, mitigate my censure 
on this ground, I am surely judging not emotionally but rationally. But 
this by the way. That the development of ethics consists on the one hand 
in the expansion of the ethical area, on the other in the deepening stage 
by stage of moral significance, are results which it is most useful to find 
confirmed by Prof. Westermarck’s world-wide survey. Ethical history 
thus understood appears as a necessary phase in the total process of 
orthogenic evolution. It is the history of the transformation whereby the 
blindly-followed custom arising like an animal instinct, and with little 
more understanding than the instinct of the animal, in response to the hard 
and narrow conditions of early social life, becomes transformed into the 
instrument of a clear and comprehensive intelligence envisaging the total 
life and happiness and development of humanity. 


Space unfortunately prevents me from giving any account of the 
detailed results of a volume which at every point is replete with interest. 
But I must not conclude without drawing attention to the account of the 
relation of religion to morality, which forms the subject of a penetrating 
enquiry in the last six chapters. A good deal might be said about Prof. 
Westermarck’s definition of religion “as a belief in and a regardful 
attitude towards a supernatural being on whom man feels himself depen- 
dent and to whose will he makes an appeal in his worship.” The definition 
seems virtually to exclude Buddhism, and when Prof. Westermarck adds 
“supernatural mechanical power on the other hand is applied in magic,” I 
am not clear that this makes allowance for many recognised practices 
which to those who follow them are conceived as being all in the ordinary 
course of things, while for us they have clear affinity to magic. Thus I 
imagine that rain-making ceremonies, which for us are forms of imitative 
or sympathetic magic, are supposed by those who employ them in good 
faith to be quite natural and ordinary processes, only perhaps rather 
uncertain in their operation. More important, however, is Prof. Wester- 
marck’s judgment of the influence of religion on morals. The maximum 
point of this influence he places at “certain stages of culture which 
though comparatively advanced, do not include the highest stage. Before 
these stages the influence of magic is greater, after them, if I understand 
him aright, the influence of knowledge. If we take religion as he defines 
it the verdict is, I think, perfectly just. In a different view, of course, 
the development of religion may be conceived as co-extensive with the 
entire expansion of human effort, as the coming forth of the vital springs 
of social life itself. L. T. Hopnovuss. 
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THE FRENCH PEASANTRY AND THE REVOLUTION. 











La France Economique et Sociate a LA VEILLE DE LA Revotvurion. Les 
Campacnes. Par Maxime Kovalevsky, Professeur & |’Université de 
Saint Petersbourg, Ancien Président de l'Institut International de 
Sociologie. Paris, V. Giard et E. Briére, 1909. 





Ir Western Europe has taken the foremost part in the making of economic 
history, Eastern Europe is to do its full share in the writing of it. Prof. 
Kovalevsky belongs to a group of distinguished Russian scholars who 
during the last twenty years have been bringing to the study of the 
agrarian conditions and agrarian problems of Western Europe in medieval 
times minds stimulated by contact with the kindred conditions and 
problems of their own country at the present day. Since the delivery at 
Oxford in 1890 of a course of lectures which placed in a new light the 
origins of the Russian autocracy and of the system of agrarian serfdom 
on which it rested, he has been an arduous worker in many fields of 
economic and social history, and in addition to making extensive original 
investigations of his own he has had the courage, in this age of ravening 
specialists, to attempt a general survey of the early economic development 
of Europe. The present volume has the similar distinction of being the 
first attempt at a fresh survey of the agrarian conditions of France under 
the ancien régime in the new light afforded by the recent publication of 
the cahiers and other public documents of the revolutionary period. 

Such a survey cannot claim any finality—the field is too enormous— 
but a summarised record of the impressions of a mind so well prepared as 
that of Prof. Kovalevsky supported as they are by illustrations drawn 
from every province—almost from every department of France—cannot 
fail to have a high value for the student. This value, however, is seriously 
impaired by the form of publication. The book contains two chapters, 
one of 120 pages, the other of 270 pages. There is no preface, introduc- 
tion, table of contents or index. The reader is left to find his way through 
the book without chart or compass. He is not assisted to take his bearings 
as he proceeds or to review his course when it is finished. An ample index 
and a clearer division of the subject matter would almost double the 
usefulness of the work. 

De Tocqueville, in writing his famous essay, found it necessary to rebut 
the popular error that the division of the soil amongst peasant proprietors 
began with the Revolution, and was able to support the testimony of 
Arthur Young and of Necker as to the earlier existence of an “ immensity 
of peasant properties ” by some original investigations of his own. Since 
then the matter has been much in dispute. Materials undoubtedly exist 
by which the question could be statistically decided, but they would require 
a lifetime to master. Of late something has been done by the study of 
the Vingtiéme roll in selected districts, and M. Lutschitzky, following M. 
Gimel, claims to have substantiated the view that more than half of the 
land was in the hands of peasant proprietors. Prof. Kovalevsky dissents 
from this conclusion. He gives many reasons for distrusting results based 
on selected Vingtiéme rolls, and argues that the cahiers of the parishes 
afford a much sounder basis for generalisation. Whilst admitting the 
existence of a great number of peasant properties, he points out that they 
were in most cases infinitesimal in size and had to be supplemented by 
land held under feudal tenures, or on the metayer principle or at a money 
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rent, and that therefore the peasant properties did not prevent the 
practical monopolisation of the land by the nobility and the wealthier 
bourgeoisie. That monopoly was, he contends, the distinctive trait of the 
social system abolished by the Revolution. 

The Revolution, according to Prof. Kovalevsky, was essentially a con- 
flict between the “ordres possesseurs et non-possesseurs,” and the first of 
his two chapters is devoted to marking out the line of this great social 
cleavage. The “ possesseurs” are not to be identified with the nobles and 
the greater clergy, though the largest possessions were in their hands. 
Many of the nobility had fallen into poverty for the relief of which the 
bestowal of church patronage had come to be the recognised means, since 
commerce and industry and even the management of his own estates were 
regarded as occupations unworthy of a gentleman. On the other hand 
the “ possesseurs”” embraced a large number of wealthy bourgeois whose 
transition to the privileged classes continually enhanced the relative 
burdens of the peasant, and it was against these parvenus rather than 
against the older nobility that the fiercest revolutionary feeling was 
directed. In spite of a mercantilist policy which subordinated the interests 
of the consumer and of the agriculturist to the encouragement of commerce 
and manufactures, it was not in trade that the great fortunes of the 
bourgeoisie were acquired, but in those operations of finance which are the 
inseparable accompaniment of a centralised bureaucratic despotism, and 
above all in the farming of taxes. And when the wealth thus drawn from 
the labours of the peasant was invested in land, it was not sunk in 
improvements but served as a further instrument of exaction in the lands 
of the speculative monopolist. 

Prof. Kovalevsky’s account of French agriculture under “le droit 
seigneurial,” though deeply interesting in its vivid and well selected detail, 
is a catalogue raisonné rather than a picture, and his gallery is furnished 
by members of irreconcilable schools. No doubt the eahiers of the peasants 
and of landlords and the reports of committees of Physiocrats and im- 
provers, will derive in the long run their best comment from each other ; 
but until the reader has attained the standpoint of judicious detachment, 
his mind will tend to some confusion. The student of English agricul- 
tural history will find here repeated every aspect of the controversy that 
was raging in Britain in the days of Young and Marshall, Kent and 
Price,—commons v. enclosures, arable v. pasture, small farms v. large 
farms, gross produce v. net produce—but with this instructive difference 
that the prevailing social forces were on the opposite side in France. 
Whilst in Great Britain the last vestiges of the small freeholder were 
disappearing before the advent of an Industrial Revolution, a series of 
revolutions have left the peasant the dominant social type in France, and 
the process of economic adaptation by which he has been transformed 
from the helpless scapegoat of a bankrupt atitocracy into the thriving 
basis of a prosperous commonwealth is well worthy of more study than it 
has received. But the essential change has been one, not of private but of 
public economy. Want of capital was the fundamental economic weak- 
ness of France under the ancien régime and the springs of capital were 
diverted at the source into the channels of arbitrary taxation. It was 
not the mere weight of taxation, though this was greatly increased as it 
is to-day in China, by the methods of collection, but the entire absence of 

control of it by the productive classes that proved fatal to spontaneous 
enterprise and fruitful accumulation. Without such control the most 
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benevolent of despotisms will be gradually led by the natural expansion 
of its functions to impose a maximum of taxation in place of a minimum. 
Even the enlightened and humane Settlement Officer of the British govern- 
ment is sent to enquire how much the ryot can bear. Hence the import- 
ance for national liberty and welfare of the growth of a middle class that 
pays a fair share of the taxes and is strong enough to control their 
amount. Prof. Kovalevsky’s future volume on the French bourgeoisie 
ought to afford evidence of this sociological truth. 
Gerorce Unwin. 


Urorran Papers. Edited by Dorothea Hollins. Masters & Co. 3/6 net. 


In this volume of nine essays on social and civic ideals we have a most 
fascinating subject presented, with considerable literary ability, from 
various points of view. Although there does not appear to have been 
any constructive plan in the arrangement or grouping of the papers, the 
different authors have endeavoured, each in his own way, to survey some 
branch of the field of inquiry with the object of interpreting, as far as 
possible, not only the goal towards which human communities are or 
should be tending, but also the forces and materials with which they have 
to deal. The volume opens with a dramatic poem by the editor, Miss 
Dorothea Hollins, invoking the shade of Sir Thomas More. Then follows 
a paper from the pen of Prof. Patrick Geddes on “Chelsea Past and 
Possible,” which has already appeared in this Review. The other essays 
comprise sketches, historical and analytical, on Utopian schemes and allied 
subjects by Mr. S. H. Swinny, Dr. J. W. Slaughter, Mr. Victor Branford 
and others, 

When dealing with Utopias the usual practice of most writers has 
been to project in thought pictures of imaginary human beings dwelling 
together in co-operative amity amid surroundings of esthetic fitness and 
agreeable variety, but without much regard to the fundamental factors 
out of which humanity is composed. The result is generally a presenta- 
tion of lifeless unreality, having little or no value as an incentive to 
higher effort. It may fairly be said that our present authors have for 
the most part steered clear of such errors. All the discernible components 
of social life, as we know it, have received conscientious consideration at 
their hands. Let us briefly enumerate these components: there is the 
economic sphere, both competitive and co-operative, there is the educa- 
tional, the zxsthetic, the political, the religious, and the philosophical. 
Further, it can be said that while endeavouring to deal with proper 
distinctness with these various factors they seem to have been ever con- 
scious of a conception of life as a synthetic whole. 

As already stated, the usual practice has been to seek out the evils 
existing in society and to eliminate them. Now the “evils” which most 
men discern in the conditions of all societies, such as we have any 
knowledge of, are in fact but the symptoms or expressions of causes, which 
lie beneath the surface of things; for, as recent psychological research has 
proved, individual personality is not a simple entity; but a loosely 
organised aggregation of warring yet correlated elements to the various 
aspects of which a delusive consciousness gives an appearance of perman- 
enceand independence. During the progress of civilization slowly and 
painfully there are evolved certain co-ordinating ideas which, whether 
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we speak of them as intuitions, or herd instincts, are more or less shared 
as an animating force by each and every individual being. Consequently 
the supreme question for consideration in any true endeavour to promote 
a healthy sociological growth is: How are we to promote a development 
both individually and collectively of these co-ordinating ideas? Thus 
one of the greatest difficulties with which we are confronted in trying to 
forecast an ideal social state takes the form of an educational problem 
and may be thus stated: [lov is the young mind to be stimulated towards 
healthful effort? How is the mind to overcome that innate apathy towards 
higher thought, that indifference towards noble exertion, which one must 
fain regard as normal in the average individual? Further, how is this 
to be accomplished without, as it were, attempting to bribe our native 
egoism, or tricking it into seeking its selfish gain in such directions as we 
may imagine would lead to the common good, or trying to coerce it 
thither by threats of pains and penalties? For obviously such methods 
would be but self-stultification. In other words, how are we to awaken 
in each and all a spontaneous sense of the individual's responsibility for 
its own thoughts and actions, a true consciousness in short of the universal 
reign of law, without which recognition all effort must be futile and 
abortive? This is the problem of moral education, the great instrument 
of civic regeneration lying at the root of all genuine social reform. 


The volume under consideration is full of valuable suggestions to the 
earnest student. One of the lessons inculeated with much force and 
iteration is the importance of continuity of aim and purpose in the 
expression of ideals, whether one is dealing with the forms of institutions 
as vehicles of human effort, or with the direction in which improvements 
in such forms should be made, so as to adapt them to altering require- 
ments. In this connection we may point out that the commonly expressed 
antithesis between Individualism and Socialism appears to arise mainly 
out of a confusion of thought as to the meaning and functions of 
the modern state. Thus Socialists, on the one hand, are fond of 
speaking, with strong reprobation of the competitive system, which 
they appear to think has somehow got inflicted from without upon an 
innocent and long-suffering humanity; while, on the other hand, Indi- 
vidualists would have us believe that the inborn desires and volitions 
of isolated human entities are in themselves the sufficient and safest 
guides to conduct—as though these desires and volitions had in fact a real 
and independent existence, apart from the collective thought and opinion 
of the mass of humanity to which they properly belong. It is indeed 
strange that this imaginary antithesis should still be so persistently 
insisted upon, for the fallacious reasoning on which it rests has been 
repeatedly exposed, more especially by Herbert Spencer, who showed that 
the only practical course in legislation and governmental administration 
was to be found in a compromise between these two hypothetical extremes. 
Again one of the commonest errors of social reformers is the notion that 
the “conditions” of life should in the first place be so modified as to 
reduce the necessity for all effort of a painful character: as though the 
individual's cravings and aversions are in themselves permanent factors 
in a fluctuating environment ; whereas in fact it is just these cravings and 
aversions that are most in need of change by means of systematic thought, 
while “conditions” should as far as possible be allowed to shape them- 
selves in conformity with the laws of their existence, 
Were it possible indeed for us to make our surroundings harmonise 
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with our inclinations and general dispositions such as they are to-day 
(which a little reflection would show was not possible), we should thereby 
be creating a state of things inimical to higher spiritual development and 
moral improvement. Our very capacity for upward growth would be 


destroyed by atrophy, and the regeneration of humanity would be arrested. 
Sr. G. Lang Fox Pirr. 


“ Ancient Carna Simpuiriep.” By Edward Harper Parker, Professor of 
Chinese at the Victoria University of Manchester. London : 
Chapman and Hall, 1908, 


Ir was a laudable ambition of Professor Parker's to simplify ancient 
Chinese history for the benefit of English readers, but how far he has 
succeeded in his self-imposed task must be left to the judgment of professed 
Sinologues. 

There is still much uncertainty concerning the origin of the Chinese. 
“First and foremost,” says our author, “it seems primarily unnecessary to 
suggest at all that they came from anywhere. . . . The probability is that 
the Chinese had been exactly where we first find them for many thousand 
years, or even for myriads of years before their own traditions begin. . . . 
There scems no reason to believe that the Chinese did not independently 
invent, develop and perfect their own scheme of written records. .. . 
There is no documentary evidence for the barest existence of ancient 
China, or of any part of it, which is not to be found in the Chinese records 
and in them alone; no nation anywhere near China has any record or 
tradition of either its own or of China’s existence at a period earlier than 
the Chinese records indicate. Those records do not contain the faintest 
allusion to Egypt, Babylonia, or any other foreign country [except those in 
its immediate vicinity]. . . . There is not the smallest hint of any immi- 
gration of Chinese from the Tarim Valley, from any part of Tartary,” or 
“from anywhere.” This is also the opinion of some other Chinese scholars, 
though there are not a few who believe that the Chinese civilisation and 
dominion were due to ancient immigrants from the west who called 
themselves Li Min. They established themselves in North China, migrated 
down to Yellow River, established the first kingdom of Ches, and gradually 
absorbed the aboriginal populations to the south, which process is still in 
operation, 

Professor Parker begins by stating that “the year 842n.c, may be 
considered the first accurate date in Chinese history”; but this has been 
disputed ; and, indeed, many definite statements are made in the book to 
which exception has been taken by experts. It is true beginners in a 
subject like authoritative statements from their teachers, but there is a 
danger in making uncertain and contested data too precise, since clearness 
can sometimes be bought too dearly, 

Early China appears to have consisted of a few independent states, 
the rulers of which were more or less related to one another. The author 
describes this as a feudal system, but the central authority does not appear 
to have been sufficiently powerful to warrant the use of this term in its 
European sense. Later, from 771 to 2508.c., when the Chou dynasty was 
extinguished, the rule of the feudal Emperors of China was almost purely 
nominal, the imperial rule being chiefly exercised in matters of form and 
ritual. Then began the tyrant period, or the period of the Five Dictators 
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of five different states. The first “saved China from becoming a Tartar 
province” and the last was master over “all the Tartar principalities 
within reach.” These five states occupied the region about the Yellow 
River and north of the river Yang Tse. The Emperor nearly always sided 
with the strongest and took what he could get. Then the barbarian king- 
dom of Wu became dominant, and later the more barbarous Yiich, to the 
south-east, came to the fore. The battles between the two latter states were 
mainly naval, and in 473 B.c. the Yiich finally extinguished its rival, and 
the Wu royal family escaped in boats to the east; “later Chinese his- 
torians” state “that the Japanese consider themselves in some way 
hereditarily connected with Wu.” “It was precisely during this barbarian 
struggle, when federated China, having escaped the Tartars, seemed to be 
running the risk of falling into the clutches of southern pirates, that 
Confucius flourished, and it is in reference to the historical events sketched 
above—(1) the providential escape of China from Tartardom, (2) the 
collapse of the imperial Chou house, (3) the hegemony or Protector system, 
(5) the triumph of might over rite (right and rite being one with 
Confucius), and (5) the desirability of a prompt return to the good old 
feudal ways— that he abandoned his own corrupt and ungrateful princi- 
pality, began his peripatetic teaching in the other orthodox states, 
composed a warning history full of lessons for future guidance, and 
established what we somewhat inaccurately call a ‘religion’ for the 
politica] guidance of mankind.” 

Although the book is mainly historical in aim and deals with a very 
limited period, there are several short chapters which may interest 
sociologists, more particularly those on the army, position of envoys, 
religion, land and the people, education, law, eunuchs, human sacrifices, 
food, ethics, women and morals, etc. It is worthy of note that after his 
humiliating defeat by the king of Wu in 4948.c., the king of Yiich, a 
barbarian state, introduced eugenic laws “ to increase the population more 
quickly, and to prepare for his great revenge. Robust men were forbidden 
to marry old women, and old men to marry robust women. Parents were 
punished if girls were not married by the time they were seventeen, and 
if boys were not married by twenty. Enceinte women had to be placed 
under the care of public midwives. For every boy born, a royal bounty 
of two pots of wine and a dog were given; for every girl born, two pots 
of wine and a sucking-pig. Triplets were to be suckled at the public 
expense, . . . Orphans, and the sons of sick or poor widows, were to receive 
official employment. . . . Learned men from the states were to be officially 
welcomed in the ancestral temple. With reference to this curious law, 
which is totally un-Chinese in its startling originality, it may be mentioned 
that it seems to have gradually led to that laxity of morals in ancient 
Yiich which is still proverbial in those parts. . . . Only a few years ago, 
proclamations appeared in this region denouncing the pernicious custom 
of forcing widows to remarry.” At all events in twenty years the king of 


Yiich, as we have seen, completely routed the king of Wu. peg 


Tue Inpusrriat System. AN Enquiry rnro Earnep AND Unearnep Income. 
By J. A. Hobson. Longmans and Co. 1909, 7/6 net. 


I a afraid I am not in a position to appraise Mr. Hobson’s book fairly, 
for I had the advantage, which for a reviewer is a grave disadvantage, of 
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reading the work in sections before its publication. This, as everyone 
knows, makes it difficult to obtain a synoptic view of its contents after- 
wards. But it is at least safe to say that, from a sociological point of 
view, the book marks a new departure in economic treatment and exposi- 
tion. To begin with, the author very definitely treats industry as an 
organic system, forming one of the most important organs of society. As 
such, it has a double function: to produce wealth, and to distribute the 
wealth so produced. The fault of most economists hitherto has been that 
they have been too much occupied with the productive function, and, in 
regard to distribution, have dealt much more with the process than with 
the results. In a society in which wealth-production has advanced very 
far, attention naturally comes to be turned increasingly to the results, and 
above all to the general social results, of the distributive process; and it 
is with this important side that Mr. Hobson chiefly deals. 


In the process of producing wealth, the functioning of the industrial 
system is determined by fixed laws. A supply of certain factors is 
required; in order to obtain these in the requisite amounts, necessary 
payments must be made to owners of factors,—landlords, capitalists, 
labourers, and managers or entrepreneurs. The amounts of these necessary 
payments in every case are determind by the productive quality of the 
particular factors or parts of them, as compared with other factors, and 
at the same time in organic combination with them. If free competition 
existed, this would be the final account of distribution also, for the 
necessary payments for the use of factors of production would also give 
the necessary distribution of wealth (necessary, that is, so long as the 
productive process remained free). But as competition is never free, and 
never can be, the payment for the use of productive factors is made 
unnecessarily large in this or that case, owing to monopoly or “ economic 
pull” exercised by the owners of the factors concerned. The excesive 
payment is, from the point of view of distribution, a surplus; but it is 
not therefore to be condemned as industrially useless or socially wasteful, 
provided only that it has the effect of increasing the supply or the produc- 
tivity of the factor for which the surplus payment is made. A surplus 
paid to labotrers or to managers may increase the efficiency of labour or 
management ; 2 surplus paid to owners of capital may increase the supply 
of capital beneficially ; but a surplus paid to landlords is never productive 
in this sense, and we may therefore regard all rent as both a surplus and 
unproductive. 

We thus reach an intelligible principle for taxation. Society may 
wisely correct the “ error of distribution ” by taking portions of all unpro- 
ductive surpluses, and applying them to social uses. 

The conclusion so established is probably a sound one; but the econo- 
mist may complain that it hardly follows from the premises. For rent, at 
all events, appears first as a necessary payment (which of course it is), 
and then as wholly a surplus and an unproductive one. But it cannot be 
both. The receipts of rents by landowners may be regarded as surpluses, 
and the use made of them may be unproductive, or productive only by 
accident. But the rents themselves are necessary payments which must be 
made in any ordinary industrial society in order to obtain the requisite 
quantity and quality of the productive factors, land and sites. 

Again, it is doubtful whether any simple distinctions can be drawn 
between necessary payments or costs, and surpluses. Elements of monopoly 
attach to each of the four factors in all kinds of complicated ways, and 
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an “economic pull” may be and often is exercised by owners of parts of 
every factor at once,—by the specialised workman or the fashionable 
doctor, by some managers or entrepreneurs, by many capitalists, and by 
most landlords. The word “necessary” is a slippery one; all the pay- 
ments made are of course necessary under existing conditions of limitation 
of supply. Whether, if we call part of them “surplus,” we shall also call 
this part “ productive,” depends upon very complicated reasons connected 
with the reaction of payments upon supply generally, and with the use 
made of the payment by the owner gud consumer. Rent of land is always 
in a peculiar position, first, because the landlord is peculiarly at the mercy 
of producers, if they choose to combine against him: he cannot take his 
factor elsewhere, nor apply it to other uses (to any appreciable extent) ; 
and secondly, because, as the owner, he performs no necessary function in 
industry. On the former fact depends the possibility of taxing him with 
impunity: he alone can be taxed without affecting adversely the supply or 
the quality of the factor which he owns; on the latter depends the social 
justification for taxing him heavily. 

A striking point in the book is the discarding of much of the theory 
of “ margins ” on which modern economists have laid so much stress. Mr. 
Hobson allows that measurement at the margin is convenient and useful, 
but denies that the productivity of any factor can be tested by the produc- 
tivity of a marginal unit of that factor. Here of course he is right; and 
his right conclusion follows from his treatment of the industrial system 
as an organic system, in which the units of each and all of the factors work 
together as a single complex whole. But he hardly gives enough weight 
to the fact that, in regard to capital, all modern industry is conducted 
with an eye to margins,—the whole structure resting upon margins, as it 
were; and changes of price at the margin will alter the productivity of 
the whole system. It is of marginal productivity and marginal costs that 
all managers are usually thinking,—not of the actual productivtiy of the 
average unit of capital operating wifhin the system. 

But I would much rather appreciate than criticise. Mr. Hobson’s book 
is a really stimulating and lucid work. I know nothing better than the 
opening chapters as an introduction to Economics,—as free as possible 
from technicalities and abstractions, and as full as possible of vivid con- 
crete realities. And the whole book treats industry boldly in the only true 
way, namely as a functioning organ of society, all whose processes are 
relative to the other processes of social life. Comte and his followers have 
always insisted that this is the true method ; they may hail Mr. Hobson as 
the best exponent of that method. I hope I will be pardoned if I add that 
the book does not show that the method leads to sure and established con- 
clusions, nor that Economic science so treated escapes from the inevitable 
defect (illustrated by every economist who has ever lived) of forming or 


accepting some conclusions first, and then justifying them by argument. 
E. J. Urwics. 





“Tue Development or THe Evropean Nations 1870—1900.” By Dr. J. 
Holland Rose. Cheaper reissue. Constable. 1908. 


Dr. Hottanp Ross has done well to re-issue his useful work on the latter 
part of the 19th century in a cheaper form. Though memoirs and 


biographies abound, trustworthy guides to the history of our own time 
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are rare, and Dr. Rose's skilful arrangement of material enables him to 
deal with most of the main events of thirty years in considerable detail. 
For the purposes of this Review the most interesting chapter is the 
last, in which the author gives expression to the reflections to which these 
studies of statesmen and peoples have led him. His judgments do not 
err on the side of mildness. British policy is described as hand-to-mouth. 
“If we survey our annals during this period we shall find grave cause 
for thanksgiving, chequered by a feeling of thankfulness that the Empire 
has survived.” The fault, however, is declared to lie ultimately with the 
nation as a whole, “ obstinately preoccupied as it was and is with sport 
and party politics, while large sections are debased by drink and betting.” 
The reference to party politics is curious. The party system undoubtedly 
involves party feeling with all its pettiness; but the interest in public 
affairs, which is probably greater in England than in any other European 
country, is a healthy sign and is largely due to the segregation of our 
politicians into opposing camps. The chapter ends with a gloomy and 
impressive picture of the disappointment of the hopes which accompanied 
the great national movements of the middle of the century. “ Newly 
made peoples, after leaping at one bound into manhood, have had to bow 
the neck to burdens heavy to be borne, and from which they see no other 
relief than a far-off glimmering hope that the increase of their own load 
may perchance discourage their adversary and prolong the armed truce. 
This state of things begets no joy in life—nothing but a feverish resolve 
to snatch at passing sensations. The individual is crushed by a sense of 
helplessness as he gazes at the armed millions on all sides of him. He has 


entered into a state of voluntary serfdom.” 
G. P. G. 
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Economic Journat. Vol. xix, No. 75.—The principal articles in this number are 
two sectional president’s addresses read before the British Association at Winnipeg— 
that on the philossphy of shorter hours, by Professor S. J. Chapman, and Mr. 
M. J. Bonn’s study of the psychological aspects of land reform in Ireland. 
Professor Chapman begins by pointing out that there is apparently no finality about 
any solution of the ever-recurring problem of the normal working day, and by 
stating that he has found no instance in which a shortening of hours has resulted 
in a proportionate curtailment of output. In some cases—for example, the Lancashire 
cotton industry—observations reaching back about threequarters of a century appear 
to show that the beneficial effects of shorter hours have been substantially repeated, 
of course in different degrees, at each successive reduction of the working day. 
Educational advance causes the curtailment of hours because of the increased value 
set upon leisure, and, as Marshall puts it, “some time free from the fatigue of work 
that tires, is a necessary condition of a high standard of life. Professor Chapman, 
so far frem regarding the eight-hour day as a reasonable ideal, argues that the non- 
physiological value of leisure, as well as its physiological value, must rise with 
progress, and therefore that in all probability the normal working day will steadily 
diminish. After considering the probabilities of the balance of satisfactions, and 
expressing the hope that public opinion, directed by economical and ethical en- 
lightenment, will become an increasingly efficacious factor in progress apart from 
legislative enactment, he turns to an aspect of the matter that is in general over- 
looked—namely, the effect of scientific advance upon the working day. While the 
individual tends to work fewer hours, industry becomes less and less conditioned by 
the daylight, and the cost of production impels the capitalist to find ways of working 
his machinery beyond the individual working day. Hence Prof. Chapman cannot see 
any immediate prospect of much additional leisure without general recourse to shift 
systems.—Mr. Bonn, in considering the working of recent land legislation in Ireland, 
gives an interesting analysis of results in relation to holdings and various forms of 
agricultural industry. Mr. F. 0. Lyons discusses the assessment of flats and 
chambers for local taxation, and Mr. R. A. Bray the apprenticeship question which 
has lately received some attention in this Reriew. Mr. H. R. Perrott has an in- 
forming note on the native banking systems of India. 


Yate Review. Vol. xviii, No. 2—Mr. H. P. Fairchild inquires into the reasons 
for the “abruptly appearing and startling emigration” from Greece, mainly to 
America. Those reasons, in his view, are almost entirely economic; there is nothing 
in the political condition of Greece to lead large bodies of the people to break the 
bonds of family and society. The conditions due to the meagre industrial develop- 
ment have been accentuated by a marked agricultural depression. It is comparatively 
easy to make a bare living in Greece, but difficult to lay up even a moderate amount 
of money. The country, as of old, is primarily agricultural and pastoral, and 
secondarily mercantile. Internal transport is very imperfect. Commerce is therefore 
obliged to rely upon export, and yet the exportable products are few. Industry is 
stagnant, though not from want of capital. The Greek plutocrat, addicted to a life 
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of idleness and luxury, is afraid to entrust his money to his countrymen. Prices are 
very high, wages very low; the ordinary comforts of life are almost out of the 
question for the workman. The fall in exchange has been remarkable. The peasants 
desert the country, either to loafe about the cafés of Athens and the Pireus, or to 
sail beyond seas. Greek emigration to America is a matter of the last decade. 
Within this period it has become an important social phenomenon. The most plausible 
explanations are connected with the hostility of Roumania and Bulgaria and with 
the failure of the currant market. The second is, in Mr. Fairchild’s view, probably 
much more important.—The other articles in this number are mainly financial. 


Evcenics Review. Vol. i, No. 2—The second number of this Review shows a 
distinct advance upon the first as regards the weight and general interest of the 
articles. Mr. John Russell, of the King Alfred School Society, gives an affirmative 
answer to the question, Can the school prepare for parenthood? He confesses that 
he himself has so far done actually nothing in this direction in his own school, but 
he is convinced that a great deal can and ought to be done. Miss A. P. H. Kirby 
writes on the feeble-minded and voluntary effort, and Mr. A. F. Tredgold on the 
feeble-minded as a social danger. Dr. W. C. Sullivan, in a short notice on Eugenics 
and Crime, argues that, looked at from the eugenic standpoint, criniinals cannot be 
put into any single category. Those of special interest to the eugenist are the 
criminals who, coming of good stock, are endowed with native aptitudes which may 
be of high value to the community. Sir Francis Galton’s contribution to this number 
is on certain eugenic qualities of primary importance and is very slight. 


Tae Mownist. Vol. xix, No. 3.—Psychology takes up the greater part of the 
July issue. L. M. Billia inquires whether the psychological laboratory has proved 
helpful. He prefers to state the problem without offering a solution, but the reader 
will probably conclude that he leans to the negative view. Mr. T. B. Robertson 
writes on a biochemical conception of the phenomena of memory and sensation, in 
reference to which the editor, Dr. Paul Carus, states the case for the sphere of 
psychology as a domain of its own. Mr. B. C. H. Harvey expounds and criticises 
the theories of Eugenio Rignano, of Milan, in respect of the nature of vital 
processes 


QuarTeRLy JournaL or Economics. Vol. xxiii, No. 4.—The contents of the 
August number are concerned strictly with economics, and largely with finance. The 
chief articles are :—Adolphe Landry: On the returns of productive agents and on 
the productivity of capital in particular; H. G. Davenport: Proportions of factors, 
advantage and size; F. Tajani: The railway situation in Italy; J. E. Le Rossignol 
and W. 8. Stewart: Railways in New Zealand. 


Rivista INTERNAZIONALE Dt Screnze Soctatr & Discrptine AUSILIARE. (Luglio, 
1909).—Dott. Carlo Grilli: Due sistemi di economia politica (P. J. Proudhon e 
A. Loria). The influence of Hegel on nearly all succeeding thinkers makes it possible 
to find resemblances in the systems of idealist and materialist, of Proudhon and 
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Loria. A tendency tewards idealism was always apparent in Proudhon’s work 
“Création de l’ordre dans I’humanité”; he was further inoculated with Hegelianism 
through personal contact with Grim and Marx and the Hegelian dialectic formed the 
groundwork of his “Systeme des contradictions économiques.” Yet Proudhon’s con- 
ception of the “idea” was less abstract and egoistic, more human than that of Hegel; 
it subserved the aims of the individual life. 

Luigi Valenti: Za lotta anti-alcolica in Svizzera. Before 1886, the problem was 
acute. Anti-alcoholists have divided the field, some striving to amend the habits of 
the individual and others to restrict the sale of alcohol by legislative intervention. 

(Agosto, 1909). M. O’ Riordan : La lotta per la liberta in Irlanda e in Inghilterra. 
A paper read by request of the Pontificia Accademica di Religione Cattolica in Rome, 
July 1909. Disabilities of Catholics during the 18th century. Relief rather the 
result of political expediency than a desire for justice. Anti-Catholic prejudice still 
preserves penal laws on the statute book, though virtually they are disregarded. 
Reference is made to the Coronation Oath and to the failure of a recent Bill in 
the House of Commons designed to remove the remaining Catholic disabilities. 

Carlo Grilli: Due sistemi di economia politica (P. J. Proudhon e A. Loria). A 
continuation of the article in the July number. Comparison of Marxism with the 
materialism of Feuerbach and the philosophy of Hegel. Marx substituted the “forces 
of production” for the Hegelian “idea.” Discussion as to whether Marx constructed 
a new philosophy of history on a material basis. The relation of his theories to those 
of Loria. Marx denied the conception of an economic evolution independent of 
human endeavour, Loria, on the contrary, regarded men as puppets at the mercy of 
mysterious economic forces. Loria accepted Marx’s optimism, but not his socialism. 
The writer of the article is inclined to style him an “anarchico scientifico.” 

Guilio Castelli: Decentralizzazione e federazione della piccole banche. 


Rivista Iractana pi Socrotocia. (Maggio—Agosto, 1909.)—B. Brugi: Scienze 
giuridiche e scienze sociali. Social Science explains the growth of ideas formerly 
included in the term natural law, while jurisprudence lends itself to form and 
method, without which scientific truth would remain a dead letter. Further, Social 
Science demonstrates the necessary relativity of law and its inevitable limitations. 

G. Sensini: L’aspetto soggettivo del movimento della popolazione nei principali 
sistemi socialisti teorici. This first of a series of articles deals briefly with the 
problem of subjective phenomena, which since the work of Pareto should occupy an 
important place in the field of Sociology; the writer passes on to an examination of 
the metaphysical-communistic doctrines of Plato, Campanella and Morelly. 

G. Salvadori: J] Cristianesimo e la questione sociale. Every social reform must 
begin with the moral regeneration of the individual, in this lies the indestructible 
value of the Gospel. A danger of attributing to liberty the evils which arise from 
its abuse. It is useless to seek in the New Testament the justification for a 
socialistic régime. The Apostle of the Gentiles condemned egoism, but not private 
property, which he considered an instrument of social well being and of moral 


education. ; : 
Note e Comunicazioni: G. Luzzatto—Vicinie e Comuni. B. Bertoni—La protezione 


del? infanzia nella nuova legislazione soizzera. 


Revve INTERNATIONALE pe SocioLocis. July—H. Léalé, in an article entitled 
EBxiste-t-il une sociologie criminelle? suggests that the subject should be explored as 
a link between criminology and sociology. L. A. Fabre contributes a study of 
depopulation in the mountainous districts of Southern France. The proceedings of 
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the Société de Sociologie de Paris, published in this number, consist of a paper by 
M. Agache on the artist temperament and the discussion thereon. 
August—September. Maxime Kovalewsky : Organisation corporative et naissance 
de la liberté du travail. An elaborate inquiry into the status and conditions of labour 
organisations in France under the Ancien Régime and their development through the 
eighteenth century. Ed. Platzhoff-Lejeune in Le peuple Tessinois gives a brief 
account of the history and people of Ticino. A. Lambert summarises the principal 
features of the social movement in France during the past twelve months. M. René 
Worms’s notes on the Berne Congress are referred to in Notes and Notices. 


Arcutv Frtr Rassex-unp GESELLSCHAFTS-BIOLOGIE. Jahrgang 6, Heft 3. May and 
June, 1909.—Dr. H. von Buttel-Reepen: Die moderne Tierpsychologie. Dr. Fr. von 
den Velden: Aussterbende Familien. A statistical study of dying families. Generally 
speaking a family which dies out from constitutional causes deserves to do so. 
Dr. Grassl: Weiteres zur Frage der Mutterschaft. The future of race development 
depends on resisting the tendency of material civilization to depreciate motherhood. 
Dr. Karl Oetker: Die Negerseele. Replies to criticism of his book “Die Negerseele 
und die Deutschen in Afrika.” The negro requires resolute government, in which 
corporal punishment cannot wholly be dispensed with : he should not be taught m: re 
than is to the interest of Europeans, and social equality with him is out of the 
question. 

Heft 4. July and August.—Dr. med. W. Weinberg: Die Anlage zur Mehrlings- 
geburt beim Menschen und ihre Vererbung. J. H. F. Kohlbrugge: Stadt und Land 
als biologische Umwelt. A study of the influence of urban conditions based on the 
vital statistics of Amsterdam during the last three centuries. 


Also received :—La Lectra Revista de Ciencias y de Artes, Revue de Métaphysique 
et de Morale, Le Musée Social (Annales and Suppléments), Zentralblatt fiir Anthro 
pologie, Die Neue Generation, The Open Court, Man, Progress. 
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Unwin, Raymond. ‘* Town Planning in Practice: an Intro- 
duction to the Art of designing Cities and Suburbs.”’ 
T. Fisher Unwin. 21/- net. 

Triggs, H. Inigo. ‘‘ Town Planning Past, Present and 
Possible.’”” Methuen & Co. 15/- net. 


Blackmar, Frank W. ‘‘ Elements of Sociology.’’ Mac- 
millan & Co. Ltd. 5/- net. 

The London School of Economics and Political Science 
(University of London) Calendar for Fifteenth Session, 
1909—1910. The School of Economics. 1/- net. 

Tonnies, Ferdinand. ‘* Die Sitte.’’ Riitten and Loening. 
1.50 marks. 

Butlin, F. M. ‘‘ Among the Danes.’’ Methuen & Co. 
7/6 net. 

Murphy, Edgar Gardner. ‘‘The Basis of Ascendancy.”’ 
Longmans, Green & Co. 6/- net. 


Sombart, Werner. (Translated by M. Epstein.) ‘‘Socialism 
and the Social Movement.’’” J. M. Dent & Co. 3/6 net. 


Partick, D., and Woodburn, Wm. (edited by). ‘‘Chambers’s 
Student’s History of England.’’ W. and R. Chambers, 
4/6. 

Vérecque, Charles. ‘‘ La Conquéte Socialiste du Pouvoir 
Politique."’ V. Giard et E. Briére. 3.50 francs. 

Stern, Ludwig. (Traduction francaise par Albert Chazaud 
des Granges.) ‘‘ Le Sens de |’Existence: Excursions 
d’un optimiste dans la philosophie contemporaine.”’ 
V. Giard et E. Briére. 12 francs. 

Headley, F. W. ‘‘ Darwinism and Modern Socialism.” 
Methuen & Co. 5/- net. 


Bernstein, E. (Translated by Edith C. Harvey.) “ Evolu- 
tionary Socialism: a Criticism and Affirmation. 
Socialist Library, No. 7. Independent Labour Patry. 


1/6 net. 
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NOTES AND NOTICES. 


The seventh International Congress of Sociology, organized by the International 
Institute of Paris was held at Berne in July. Its proceedings are described by 
M. René Worms in the Revue Internationale de Sociologie. The opening meeting 
was held on July 20, with an audience of some 400 or 500. The subject of discussion 
throughout the Congress was Solidarity, considered in relation to societies, institu- 
tions, and nations. Papers were contributed on such aspects of the subject as 
social solidartty in the various European countries, cosmopolitanism and _inter- 
nationalism, international legislation for the protection of workers, the piace 
of woman in public life, the teaching of the principles of solidarity in the 
schools, the advantages of an international language, etc. M. Worms notes 
that the International Institute of Sociology has, during the present year, been 
recognised by the French Government as a department of the public service, and 
that it has been decided to set aside fes, 500 a year for six years in support of a 
course in Sociology at the University of Paris or some other institution in that city. 
It was announced that the next International Congress would be held at Rome in 
1911. 


Miss Alice Ravenhill, who represented the Society at the Public Health Congress 
held at Leeds in July, notes that in the department of Child-study (of which she 
was joint-secretary with Dr. Kaye, Medical Officer of Health for the West Riding) 
the papers attained a standard and attracted a degree of attention far beyond any 
previous record. The first lesson was devoted to Elementary and Secondary School 
Methods in relation to Home Life, papers being read by Mr. Holme, Director of 
Education, Norwich, Miss Lowe, High School for Girls, Leeds, Miss Constance Dent, 
Froebel Institute, and others. The second session dealt with Early Stages of Life, in 
which Dr. Albert Wilson contributed a paper on ‘‘What Malnutrition in Childhood 
means to the Nation,” and Dr. J. Lionel Tayler, of the Eugenics Education and Socio- 
logical Societies, read one of great interest on ‘‘Healthy and Unhealthy Types of Chil- 
dren—their Eugenic Significance,” etc. The third session was really unique in charac- 
ter, for it dealt primarily with the subject of Adolescence, to which Mrs. Scharlieb, 
M.D., and Mrs. Spence Weiss, contributed papers. In this session also, Dr. Eric 
Pritchard read a paper on “Chorea, Hysteria, and other deviations in connection 
with overwork.” The fourth session dealt with influences on the health of young 
children, and papers were contributed on “Handicraft and Nerve Strain,” by Mr. 
Hewitt, Higher Grade School, Macclesfield; “ Fatigue,” by Dr. Abelson, and 
“*Sleep,’’ by Mr. Mawbey. 


A course of ten lectures by Professor Geddes on ‘‘Country and Town, in develop- 
ment, deterioration, and renewal,”’ will be given, under the University Extension 
Board, at the University of London on Wednesday afternoons (5-15), beginning 
October 13. The course has been arranged in response to a demand from members 
of Women’s clubs and others desirous of entering upon the study of Sociology in 
relation to some of the problems and tasks of the times. Professor Geddes is giving 
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also a course of ten lectures on “The Philosophy of Occupations” at the Goldsmiths’ 
College, New Cross, on Thursday evenings, beginning October 14. At the London 
School of Economics the Martin White courses in Sociology will deal with Social 
Evolution and will be given by Professor Hobhouse on Tuesday mornings. On the 
afternoon of Tuesday, October 19, Professor Urwick begins a class on “The Philo- 
sophy of Social Progress’ at the School of Sociology and Social Economics, Denison 
House, Vauxhall Bridge Road. 


We have received the Syllabus of the School of Social Science and of training for 
Social Work, established in connection with the University of Liverpool. The 
general courses of study have been devised to meet the needs of those preparing for 
regular work, especially the younger workers in local societies, candidates for the 
ministry, the junior clergy, and those connected with the administration of relief. 
The school was the outcome of arrangements between the University, the Central 
Relief Society, and the Victoria Settlement for Women. The lecturers are Pro- 
fessor MacCunn, Professor Gonner, Miss Eleanor Rathbone, Miss Florence Melly, 
Miss E. Macadam, and Mr. F. G. D’Aeth, who has compiled a useful list of books 
upon social questions. The hon. secretary of the schoo] is Miss E. Oliver Jones, 
Victoria Women’s Settlement, Liverpool. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


PROGRAMME OF MeeTINGS, OcToBpER TO December, 1909. 


The Meetings are held in the Hall of the Royal Society of Arts, 
18, John Street, Adelphi, W.C., at 8 p.m. 


Wednesday, October 13th. 
Mr. G. Laurence Gomme : Sociology, the Basis of Inquiry into Primitive Culture. 


Tuesday, October 26th. 

Miss Sysetta Gurney: Civic Reconstruction and the Garden City Movement. 
Tuesday, November 16th. 

Professor Geppes: City Surveys and City Reports: their Methods and Uses. 
Tuesday, November 30th. 

The Rev. Prof. Catpecorr, D.D.: International and Inter-racial Morality. 


Tuesday, December 14th. 
Mr. 8. K. Rarcuirre: Sociology in the Modern Novel. 
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